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NUMBER FOUR. 


THE ANDANTE CON VARIAZIONE. 


The unseen spirit of the wind-harp breathes 

Upon our early days. The infant's note 

Flows into melody with motion, 

Years swell that song of life with harmonies, 
Affection’s voice, youth's hopes and manhood's cares, 
Into an anthem, pealing forth our glory, 

Then sinking to a requiem :— Such is Life. 


In it are the tombs 


of three prophets of art—Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Once 
the scene of the alternate triumphs of the Lyre and the Voice, tt 


Viewna is the Mecca of the musical pilgrim 


is still haunted by the memories of Metastasio and Salieri, behind 
whom, in the gloom of the past, a tall shade reminds us that lo- 
renzo Da Ponte there composed, to Mozart's music, the /:brett: of 
Don Juan and Il Nozze. Undisturbed by the political excite- 
ments in which the Parisian consumes life, the Viennese enjoys it, 
and gilds his hours of ease with pleasure. ‘ He scents music in 
every direction, and the very air around him is charged with 
chords "e 

In this second Chindara our artist resolved to pass the winter 


He nec ded 


repose : repose to reflect on what he had seen, and to collect strength 


He had journeyed intently, and was now glad to pause 
for impending trials We are disabled, by the want of materials, 
from illustrating, in the details of this pilgrimage, the charm already 
claimed for biography in our preceding number ; viz.: where it re- 
cords such passages as we should all be glad to enumerate among 
the occurrences of our past lives 

This is the more to be regretted since, of all travellers, the artist, 





if his path lie through a land of art, is the happiest, because the 
most susceptible. ‘The painter, approaching the reeorded visions of 
the Immortals, the sculptor the Grecian’s congealed ideals, the ar- 
chitect monuments, and the neighbouring ruin that foretells their 
deeay—all enter a new world—a world of visions realized—when, 
from the calmer north, they have traversed the heart of Germany, 
and cross the Italian frontier. But the virtuoso lingers on his way 
Its touching melodies and sonorous harmonies render Germany a 
very Paradise of the ear. From lattice to cathedral, in the street's 
songs and its murmurs, in the peasant’s hymn and in his gay dance, 
the voice of many a buried composer, responding to the invocation 
of the living, rushes down from the Past to animate the Present 
cities, the artist hears Mozart 


Passing through its accepting 


the defiance of Rossini, Beethoven sternly rebuking the sensu- 
ous rhythm of Strauss ; and the spirits of the departed, thus obey- 
ing the summons that called them from the “silent land,”’ present 
themselves before him as illustrations of genius, and of its guerdon— 
immortality 

Mr. Schlesinger found Vienna the musical capital still. The 
old Emperour had not vet jomed hrs fathers, nor were Mozart and 
Beethoven—J/ Flauto Magico and Fidelro—banished from the im- 
perial presence—which now honours the buffoon and the jester 
Hardly were the tears dried which fell on Beethoven's tomb, and 
1 of a hero,” 


five vears before, mingled here and 


the dving echoes of that * funeral march on the deat! 
wach “sang him to rest,” 
the 


there a spent note, coming from afar; which proclaimed, in 
I ! 


Robert le Diable, at Pans. Thalberg 


sparkled at Weimar; and hundreds of voices on the Riune leaped 


| } 
imperial city, the triumph of 





had not yet risen to dispute the supremacy of Liszt; Hummel st 


forth hke swords, at the bidding of Ferdinand Ries 


Our artist took up his abode in the Austnan metropolis with de- 


He had been amply furmshed with recommendations by his 
Ilambure and Leipsic friends ; and, to the virtuosi, the patrons ot 


art, in fine, the whole musical world: he was the bearer of still 


re valuable ones from Bach and Beethoven—the mimsters of a 


Imbued, as he was, with the spirit of classical 


ther pow r 


1c, he could not remain long a stranger im a city where is 





thars are so numerous. He addressed the Viennese in 


red 


med to compel 


guage of the old master of the Carinthian Gate; and was inspi 





¥ “his writings, who lived by a destiny which see 


to hls 








n, in hus deafness, to pursue the art which ever brong 


s, Beethoven's sona- 


the 





mind that ineffaceable regret In other wor 


tas* had been bis favourite studies; and the highest title to 


wonr of his new friends was his wondrous skill m mterpreting the 


stic savings of that Oracle of harmony—whose works are a suc- 


ession of alternate revelations and predictions 





The artist en royage becomes the trovrére of the nineteenth cen- 








* Jules Janin. 

* The writer remembers Mr. S.‘s partiality for the most abstruse among 
these remarkable compositions. Numbers 110 and 111, for instance, which 
ae to the artist what the Chorusses of -Eschv'us are to the scholar, he 
¥sed to play with perfect ease and great pleasure. 








tury, which has no other minstrel. In the dark ages the trouba- 
dour’s voice bore, from castle to castle, the lay of War or of Love, 
and the note to which its measure was attuned. ‘The sounds, with- 
out the verse, had fallen incxpressive upon ears accustomed to 
the clarion and horn, while those words endeared that melody, even 
as its holy import sanctified the monk's rude chant ; and when the 
minstrel’s corner was voiceless, some half-remembered cadence of 
his lav would sweep across the chords of memory, as the wind-blast, 
howling through the castle hall, resonnded in the ear of its lonely 
mistress. In these days a life of action demands stronger emotions 
in its repose. The bard's numbers are despatched by the “ winged 
press” to every civilized abode, whose inmates depend no longer 
Another 
When our restless 


on “the wanderer” for the love-dream or the battle-song 
wanderer has replaced him; it is the artist 
minds would be soothed, or our languid spirits roused, we ask for 
music, which hath this two-fold power, over Hope and Memory, 
that it recals the Past, and brightens up the Future—steeping th 
Present in Oblivion 

Had his skill in imprinting the music of Bach, of Beethoven, 
and of Hummel, upon the souls of others, been his only title to a 
courteous reception, Mr. Schlesinger had surely met with it at the 
hands of his new friends. But he came before them as a composer, 
likewise ; and the touching ANpante con Vartazione, a portion of 
which will be found in our to-day’s paper, met with so enthusiastic 
a reception as to take precedence of many a more considerable per- 


* his eghth work, was in- 


formance. This exquisite little poem, 
senbed to John Cramer, who was proud of the dedication; and we 
have chosen to prefix its title to this chapter of our author's life, of 
which it is no unfitemblem. A slow and gentle Theme, with varia- 
uons! ITs it not an image of man’s existence’ Is not every life, hike 
inseribed in the Book of Life, by 
we not all Themes varied from infaney down- 


And this 


nature—our individuality—is it not given us that we may brighten 


such music, a Theme its Great 
Author? 


wards, in pleasant or in mournful modes, at His Will! 


Nay, are 


our sadness or temper our joy nd so moderate the trausitions, 
that harmony shall reconcile discordant tones and clothe the melo- 
dious note with grandeur; and this without changing the primitive 
air, so that our dirge shall be our cradle-song rocked to repose ' 


{n- 


dante con Variaztone illustrates his mode of turning this to the ad 


Besides being characteristic of its author's inspiration, the 


vancement of his art; as a step in the progress of which, 1 ranks 
among the best efforts of that day. It is in this light that it merits 
especial consideration; for the history of musical art, like that of 
philosophy, is inseparable from its aesthetieal theory.t Our digres- 
sion will, therefore, require no apology, if, i order to signalize its 
excellencies, we attempt, with diflidence, a brief outline of the 


+ 


course of music up to this performance.t Aristotle, treating of the 


progress of poetry, divides it mto, nature without art, art beg 





and art completed. ‘This would, likewise, apply to the growth of 
Invention has still much to do for 


but the 


music—in its theoretical part 


the mechanical perfection of instruments, poetic lyre, 


clones 


with age, seems to diminish in inspiration—to sing its past g 
rather than its future triumphs 
While the respective attamments of the ancients and moderns, 


in many a branch of knowledge and mgenmty, continues a varied 


irrecone lable 


contradictions, certain arts and sciences have undergone tl 


theme of inexhaustible fertility, and, we may add, 


w pTrO- 


gressive mfluences of the great march. Astronomy, natural sei- 


ence, and mechanical invention, for example, have outstripped the 
linits of ancient learning, which, in poetry and philosophy, was en- 
abled to mseribe upon the mind’s white page the virgin and the richest 


inventions of language Whilst painting, and particularly seulp- 


dey nding mhore 





ture, for their the eve and 


hand of genius, than upon anv influence of time and public taste, 


easily attained as high, if not a hig 


progress upon 


her degree of excellence, m an 


age when the human exteriour was more godlike; the planetary 











laws, the noblest trophy of man’s intellect, have been the discovery 
of centuries; natural serence has awaited the statistics of oleerva- 
tion, slowly unfolding truth and eradieating errour: and the crowth 
* lt} apatatiog mav be enti cm we huzard tle pre ‘ ng 
thos prece of tn one, lke wlse Does not music possess over painting 
the advantave of im ove as tt titerenxce the formerby tts repose’ 
* Tue Greeks wr ite rma it the rt teers Piato, Anstotie. Pythag 
nos, and Plutarch, who were tts « f erties, were proportioned to the 
musical cuitaure of the aN 1 estof philosophers, the Ge 
have diiizentiv est the esthetics of all the flue arts, saver 
In Vain weold you seureh the paves of Piette, Sebelling. or Hege!, for a 
acconnt of the origin aod natureot mustealemetions, And thusts neglece 
the metaniyve cs of perhaps t ' ' ae | t vis wi eby man 
Feceives a mived senstets ane s tal linpression. sensuous Whet sount 
roapmges, abstract when thes sellsu sitseTects We cannet so 
vite the my {, mits Intenser astractions, that, whole one artis encaced 
in thought, another, as active as the first. shall ana'yze its operations. But 
we may € ress whats! es and pleases us ina picture—and this ts erty 





the emotions awakened in us by musical 
verpowe 


Cismn —and empirically exanrne 
harmonies—uniess thev ¢ 

t For an tistorieal sketch of the pianoforte, of the music composed for it, 
and of the great masters to whom it owes Its present lourshine condition, 
ir in the London and Westminster 





we wou eter our readers to an article 


Review, No, sixty-three, which bears the trace of amaster hand. 


wand, to sing now ins 


sources exhibited within so small a fram 


of music, in its two-fold nature of a science, the fruit of tome and 
of an art ancillary to mechanical invention, has been as gradual as 
an operation of patient nature, unt | itis become a sentiment and 
a science, requiring natural inspiration and knowledge, long study 
and profound meditation 

In the nineteenth century, its age par excellence, the principle of 
Whilst the 


the division of labour could not long escape the pianist 


organ had searce varied dur ig « leven hundred years, his tmstrument 
had received surprising unprovements within half a century If 
vou would measure these, compare one of Nunn's or lart's, 


Dubois's or Chickering’s planofortes, with the deseription® of the old 
Virginal, the Spmnet or the Harpsichord 
of The 


cmists of the seventeenth century prepared the way for Handel 


First was perfected the 


theory then the practice music old organists and clave 


and Sebastian Bach, who were the musical progenitors of Beetho- 


ven and Hummel. The writings of these masters, and of their con 
+) 


tell 
me 


ellectual progress of music 
Meanwhile, 


of distinetion and dissatis- 


po ries, will long suffice for in 


of which 
the | 
hed 
seck to 


thus have 


they mav be stvled “the classical authors.” 


vmusy tho ights of Grenms, amlutious 


fractional 


itt 


with its participation im the orchestral triumph, 


And 


un and the manimate mechanisms ; 


werme i¢ resourees of the mstrument of its cultus 


been perfected the hun 


the artist unwearied m subdaume bh rebel organs, and the mecha- 


is re 
nie in preparing for them an ampler tield of action 

All this ts epitomized when a distinguished modern performer 
reveals to us his powers, and especully where the piano is their 
field. Yet, in a mixed audience, many will view the talent displaved 


as a peculiar gift—a knack akin to legerdemain. Their intellects 


and senses are alternately encaged in analyzing and im enjoying the 
etlect they admiure—thei attention ts alive, but wavering—-they 
know not how to listen The few connoisseurs are prepared to re- 
cee spiritual as well as sensnous delight. They appreciate the 
beauty of the sounds, the mtellectual effort that combined then 
and the meanmye they wer designed to convey Intenser is the 


gratification of the artist present Ihis fingers pursue those of the 
performer, wlule his spirit follows the composer's faney in its ghace- 


inpersovation of art before him 


ful meanderines, and himself for an mestant transiused 


nto the 
But to how many does such an exhibition unfold its broader hu- 


manitary lesson of mdustry and perseverance ? and yet the faitbful 


record of a creat art st’s life must of necessity be a glorious page 
in the history of human resolution \ story of incessant struggles 
und rare triumphs, ef despair yrelding to hope, and of despondency 


succeeding He who with unskilled hand draws the bow across 


kevs of 
plano ; who attempts to urge forth the voie of Kyle's flute 
! 


ov 


the strings of R ipett’s violm or presses the Schlesinzer’s 


; orto 


extract melody from Boucher’s violoncello, needs no other measure 
of the distance between himself and the artists im whose hands 
those mstruments beeome enchanted threes oracles of another 
work! Or let him follow on the music page the notes which a 
skilful performer is translating at first sivht, and see with what ee- 
lerity he renders not only they abstract sigmfieation of time and 
relation, but their many inflex sand accentuations mteo the idiom 
that mterpre ts the masters tho its to lis bearers and if he he 


vr he will recognize that union of learnme with in- 


} 
sjration which men eatl 


a reflecting be 
irt 


Thos cenms, m one ace, de rine at the nnperfect mate rials 


within its reach, strikes out a new path—an intellectual one, and in 


another such ms its destiny 


opeless of extending the ideal do- 
It 


too much 


mam of art, tt secks the aggrandizement of its material empire 


was Mr. Schlesnzer’s aim to do both, though he had 





spontaneity to defimtely antierpate the direction of his genius 
Beneath the touch of his magical fingers those abstruse combina- 
tions so congenial to his spuntt—from their statuesque repose in the 
mont ntal paves of Bach and Beethoven slowly arose reanmmate 
and moved with grace and majesty The sleeping chords awoke, 
as seuloturcd fivures round a tom at the Inddine of an enchanter's 


vos and now in numbers the saga of the spirit 





at rest within Has that strange volume of Sebastian Bach's 
fueves and prel de suill so maccessible to the highest mtelli- 
genee, never seemed to you a Campo Santo filled with témbs, each 
one of wlich enshrines a mighty thought 

The Andante con Variczioue ww an ode to sadness, an elegy 
simple as a tear. Our musical readers will find we have only space 
~day for the theme and o Variation—the seventh—whuich, 

ough it does not lustrate the pecubar'y alluded to im our au- 
hor’s compositions, displays the broadest harmonic design; indeed 
we have rarely scen so close a cham of modulations, or vaster reo- 


We are very sorry our 


*We say description, because we believe it would be difficult to find any 


f these instruments in perfection here, where the few brought by our 


sncestors are doubtiess broken up, as our independence dates farther back 
than the modern pianoforte. 
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limits will not allow us to produce the whole piece, which contains 
eight stanzas, in each of which the original sentiment is expressed 
under a new and beautiful form. The particular one whose novelty 
attracted the attention of the Viennese, shall be presented in our 
next, and last, number. We hardly know how to deseribe its cha- 
racteristic peculiarities to those who are strangers to the writings 
and style of the modern and * marvellous” school of pianoforte 
players—t the fantastic fulminations of Liszt, to the subtle mys- 
teries of Chopin, to the seeming impossibilities of Henselt,* or to 
the plenitude and grandeur of Thalberg, whose piano is an intimate 
friend, with which he converses eloquently, upon the most exalted 
themes. His fingers are each a separate slave—and with one hand 
he produces many effects to which two were 
Indeed the rich melody that flows, like 


formu rly not only re- 
quisite, but just adequate 
a vein of silver, through the environing batternes, trills, arpeggios, 
and complicated episodes of his compositions, is generally executed 
by the two thumbs or by the fourth finger. ‘This invests his per- 
formance w.th an unimaginable amplitude, a solemn and thrilling 
majesty, which it is as impossible to forget as itis difficult to realize, 
from his writings only 

Without pursuing any further these technical details, which 
seemed to us indispensable as clements of criticism, we may say of 
Mr. Schlesinger that he already divined the process by which others 
have since expanded the resources of music, by their developments 
He not only foresaw the path genius 
was about Nay, 
Thalberg, who was then preparing himself for future triumphs, re- 


in the art of instrumentation 
to strike out, but had marked it for his own 


cognized, in Vienna, our artist’s eminent originality; and when, 
some years after, he became, for scope and mastery over his instru- 
ment, the Apollo of London and Paris, one of Mr. Sehlesinger’s 
friends visitingr him, found the great virtuoso patiently studying the 
Andante con Variazione! This occurred a few days previous to 
our artist’s embarkation for Amereca; and we have the authority 
of a pianist of extraordinary ability for saymg that some of Mr 
Schlesinger’s late, and, we regret to say, unpublished, productions,t 
which he was wont to perform with great ease and expression, are 
even more embarrasing than any known works of lis accomplished 
rival 

Is it not a singular feature m the annals of music, that great ar- 
tists have composed their own performances! — It is as if each mu- 
sical Garrick had been, and must be, his own Shakspeare. "This 
springs out of what we have already designated as its combined 
material and spiritual character—its mingled science and art 

Shortly after our artist's admission to the choicest cireles of the 
Austrian capital, a eritiqnue in the Musical Gazette of Leipsic be- 
stows the warmest commendations upon his Quatuor, which had 
just appeared there It was from the pen of the encomiast of his 
maiden effort, whom a letter from bis brother Arnold, in 1825, shows 
to have been Doctor iuek—still one of the highest musical autho- 
rities of Germany 

In fulfilment of our promise to aflord a specimen of our artist's cor- 
re spondence, we give the following extract from a letter to one of 
his London publishers, which was found drafted upon a slip of music 
paper, and appears to have been written before he reached Vienna 

“My pear Beace—Writme to an old friend creates a very 
pleasant sensation, as tt brings back to one’s mind many recollee- 
tions that do it good. As [ am a very lazy correspondent, | should 
but rarely feel that pleasure were [to think of my trends only 
when writing to them; but such, | can assure you, is not the case, 
for thoughts will have their way and travel as well as one’s self, 
been m England 


but not always in the same direction: mine have 


many atime singe I left it. HfL had accompanied them in all their 
rambles, you and others, and particularly Mr 


the frequency of my visits, would certainiy have considered me 


Cramer, from 
an intruding fellow I dare say you remember a quar- 
tetto of mine, which Mr. Cramer has also heard. As I have sold 
the copy-nght for Germany to Breitkopt and Haertel, I should like 
to publish it in London as well.” 

‘The winter months giided by as swiftly as happiness, and, at the 
approach of spring, our artist awoke, for the first time, te the length 
of his absence from his pupils in the metropolis. He wavered an 
instant, half tempted to yield to the inducements of his new friends, 
that he should make their capital his abode, and then hastened to 
retrace his steps. After a rapid journey, he arrived im London on 
the fifth of March, 1833— prepared to encounter any disappomt 
ments, with the serene smile which lit up lus countenance when, to 
the inquires of his many friends as to “ what he had been doing, 
he replied that “Ae had enjoys d himself ereatly 

Although this sentiment, which was typical of the artist rather 


than of the man, is not recognized by a sound philosophy, it was, 
nevertheless, well for Mr. Schlesinger that he had this green spot 


htness upon the gloomuer 





in his past life, to reflect its consoling br 


*For details respecting these artists, and their taventions, we must once 
more refer the reader to the article 1a the London and Westminster Review, 
already cited. We may remark, however, that all thet mush requires con 
etantly that the hand should s levenths, and even tweitths 
Heuselt sometimes calls upon the player to strike the octave with the firs 
and fourth fingers, so as to allow tae thumb | l 


tm tenths, « 
verty for afurther tight of 


two or three notes, and Chopin exacts of the third and fourth fingers the 


gprasp of a fifth. 

tWe aliade particularly to the variations upon the march tn Tancred 
which have so often won for their lamented author the adamration and de- 
light of our réantons and Concerts, 

{We rerun from extracting this favours 
passage froma letter sddressed to Mr. 8S. nh August, 
brother artist -—M. Lemoet ‘Since our separation you | ive not been tor- 
gotten, but have become my datly theme of enat or ot stady with Mile, Ron 
fils, whois en hanted with vour charming must Last Saturday we exe 
cuted your Quatuor be fore a large company. It ily performed 
by this lady, whe was accompamed by Vida/, leacter at the Lalian Opera, 
Nordin, first violoncello of the grand Opera, and your humble servant, who 
played the tenor part. It obtamed the suffrages of all present, and ts to be 
shortly published, by Rechaut, whom 1 had invited to listen to this master- 
piece, which people here compare with those of Beethoven and Hummel.” 





le notice, 





and cite, Instead, a 
m Paris \ 








ws adimir 


sion 
i 


| years which next passed over him. It would certainly have been 
wise not to prolong enjoyment until it became a sacrifice. But, of 
a!l men, the artist confides himself most to his destiny, and thus it 
is that he oftenest mistakes for a star, the agnis fatuus which mis- 
leads him 

It is not surprising that he should have found his once well-filled 
circle of pupils dispersed. Eight months had he been away, and 
life is too brief, as well as youth too precious, to lose such a section 
of time. Some had soon become impatient and taken other mas- 
ters; others had waited long, and a large school manifested their 
attachment to Mr. Schlesinger by refusing, during two months, any 
A few of his pupils he recovered, and their num- 
This 
gave him confidence ; nor could he have desponded, as we tind 
him shortly after united to the fond wife who, through the too 


other instructor 
ber was, in course of time, though not greatly, mereased. 


brief period of their union, repaid his manly tenderness with truc 
woman's devotion 

If, during these years, his circumstances did not improve, as he 
had sanguinely hoped, his unoccupied hours were profitably em- 
ployed in perfecting his skill and in composing. He frequently sat 
the whole day before his piano, and at other times imseribed upon 
music paper, from day-break until night-fall, those thoughts which 
will secure his name from oblivion. We are inclined to believe, it 
was at this time that he composed, or, at least, finished his master- 
plece—a manuscript trio in A major; although it 1s marked Op 
11, and may have been sketched before the Quatuor published 
at Leipsic, which was numbered Op. 14. This trio, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violincello, is truly a magnificent work, which 
they, who have heard it, do not deem inferiour to the best efforts of 
the great masters. We learn, with pleasure, that it is likely to ap- 
pear at Paris in the course of the year. 

In one of these intervals he also fimshed an overture for full or- 
chestra, which had been often taken up and laid aside until he sum- 
moned energy to complete it. We have seen an extract from the 
London ‘Times, which mentions its having been received with ap- 
plause at John Cramer's farewell concert We have not been abl 
to ascertain whether it was first executed on this occasion, or at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society, in the spring of 1835—respect- 
ing which the annexed memoranda will not be misplaced here 
Mr. Schlesinger, it appears, had offered his overture to the society 
for performance, and received in reply the following note from its 
secretary 
March 26, 1835 

Dear sin—I am desired by the directors to acquamt vou, that 
they shall have much pleasure in performing your overture at the 
next Philharmonic Concert, provided you do not object to its con- 
cluding the second act, as they regret that they have no other situ- 


ation to offer you for it I remaim, dear sir, ete. ———, Secretary 


Upon the back of this note we tind the following reply drafted 
Friday, March 27, 1835 
Dear sin—Much as I appreciate the honour of having a compo- 


sition of mine produced at the Philharmonic Concert, | cannot, I 





am sorry to say, agree to the proposal of performing my overture, 
for the first tume, at the conclusion of the concert, for reasons unne- 
cessary to explain, as they are obvious. Indeed the propriety of 
placing new manuscript overtures in the first act seems, at all times, 
to have been strongly felt and tacitly acknowledged by the diferent 
cirectors—inasmuch, as [ remember only one instance to the con- 
trary, which, at the time, surprised me 


directors, upon consideration, wil! propose its performance without 


I therefore hope that the 


the objectionable clause ; im which case | should, of course, be happy 
to have it executed either the next, or any other nighit 


Believe me, ete D. SCHLESINGER 


We feel confident our readers will agree with us, that this letter 
breathes a spirit of decision, propriety, and manly self-respect, 
which, though emanating from a poor artist, would not discredit the 
It evinces moreoever a familiarity with our language 


They 


highest station 
which must have excited attention in the letter already crted 
will also, we have no doubt, be pleased to know that our aritst 
carried his point. His overture was performed at the end of the 
first act, and met withas warm a greeting as it reeceived here on the 
twenty-fifth of last June 

It was in the year 1836 that Mr. Schlesinger, weary, at his time 
of life, of awatting the return of the patronage he had lost, through 


the contingency alre uly alluded to, ul not in Consequence ot sony 





disiavour with the publte, applied to the brother, then, and stil] 
established in New-York, to know what would be the probabilities 
of his suecess as an artist in this great mercantile community 


not yet ripe for musical 





Despite the prevailing opimon that we are 





irt. im such pt rfection as Mr. Schlesinger combined, his relative 


counselled, nay, urged hun to venture hither He recapitulated 
to hina the episode of the old Gareian opera ; d adduced the many 
tokens mat cal by coneerts, by ope | 


circles, of a pubiie inclination, which onl 
struction to ripen to a publ e taste 

These views confirmed those of ovr artist, 
deciding to embark tor America ia the | 


t | New-York, 


tain Chadwick, bound fox 


twenty-severnti of August 
It was a ve or more before his departure that he reeeived, 
one day, from his brother Arn lines commemorative of therm 





iv, which he was re- 


nother'’s approaching seve rilie 


ested to clothe forthwith ina fitting musical dress. The first 
post-dav ensuing carried back the verses arranged as a quartette, 
not unworthy of Romberg, which was sung on the mtended ocea- 


A glance at the harmony and the sentiment the words im- 





they were to be at last exempt from want, wit 


The last function M. de la Tour-du-Pin dreaded most of 


= =e 


‘body has hardly been necessary to convince us that they soothed 


the chequered birth-day memories of the aged widow and mother 
The brothers of the great Sebastian Bach, from the various towns 
of Germany, in which they pursued their family vocation of orga- 
nists, were accustomed to assemble on a certain day of each year 
to mingle their voices around their aged parents—invoking and os 
ceiving a blessing. It was a festival for Erfurth, or Eisenach, oy 
Armstadt, when this numerous race of stalwart Thuringians gather 


together there. For, albeit, the harmonious rite was inaccess)! 


to a stranger, a breathless crowd filled the corridors of the inn tha 
sheltered the noble family, and listened beneath its windows. , 


this touching anthem of filial affection, which no one could hea 


without emotion 





This was in the seventeenth century, when a few leagues eos 


stituted a journey. The length of one has since increased in a 


ratio with the intervening years. When the dispersing force has 
once scattered its merabers, what family may now thus gather to. 
gether around the parent tree’ In this world that widowed mother 
was destined never more to smile upon him whose melody * blessed 
her ear’ on that happy, now mournful, day, before he went 


“ er the briny deep 
In a stranger land to die.” 





GALTETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


ea 


MISFORTUNE AND EXILE ENNOBLED. 


From the French of Vadame D’ Aubrantes. 


In 1793, M. de Talleyrand was in Boston. One day whilst Cross. 
ing the Market-place he was compelled to stop by a long row 
The wily courtier, genera 


wagons, all loaded with vegetables 
so dead to emotion, could not but look with a kind of pleasur: 

these wagons, and the little wagoners, who, by-the-by, were y; 

and pretty counirywomen Suddenly the vehicles came to a star 
and the eves of M. de ‘Tallevrand chanced to rest upon one of ¢ ‘ 
young women who appeared more lovely and graceful than thy 
others. An exclamation escaped trom his lips—it attracted the at 
tention of the fair one, whose country dress and large hat bespok 
daily visits to the market, » astonished Tall ats 


recoguized namediately, burst out laughing 


as she beheld tl 





whom shit 
* What! is it you exelanned s 
* Ves, indeed, it ts I. But you, what are vou doing here 
“1° said the young woman, * | am waiting for my turn to pass 


on. [am going to sell my greens and vegetables at the market 

At that moment the wagons be van to move along, she of the 
straw hat applied the whip to her horse, told M. de Talleyrand the 
name of the village where she was living, requesting him earnest 
to come and see her, disapy ired, and left him as if riveted on th 
spot by this strane apparition 

Who was this young market-woman! Madame la Comtesse & 
la Tour-du-Pin (Mademoiselle de Dillon) the 
the ladies of the court of Louis the sixteenth, king of France. an 

j 


whose moral and intellectual worth had shone with so dazzling 
g 


lustre in the socrety of her numerous friends and admirers. Att 


most elegant among 


time when the French nobility emigrated, she was young, livel 
all the ladies 
who held a rank at the court, had only had time to attend to suc 
duties as belonged to her highly fashionable and courtly Lift 
Let anv one faney the sutle rings and agony of that woman, bor 


in the lap of wealth, and who had breathed nothing but perfumes 


endowed with the most remarkable talents, and like 


under the oilded ceilings of the roval palace of Versailles, whe na 
at once she found herselt surrounded with blood and massacres, and 
saw every kind of danger beset 
and her infant child 

They sueceeded in flying from Franee It was their ood for 
tune to eseape from the bloody land where Robespierre and his as 
Alas! in those times 


her young and beloved husband 





sociates were busy at the work of death 
terrour the poor children themselves abandoned with joy the parenta 
root, tor no hiding-place Was secure agaimst the vigilant eve of thos 
monsters who thirsted for mnocent blood ; 

The fugitives landed in America, and first went to Boston, when 
they found a retreat. But what a change for the young, pret! 


and fashionable lady, spoiled 1 infaney by loud and continua 





praises of her beauty and talents! 

Mons. de la ‘Tour-du-Pin was extravagantly fond of his wife. At 
the court of France he had seen her, with the proud eye of an hus 
band, the object of general admiration; indeed her conduct 
always been virtuous and exemplary ; but now in a foreign 
and among unsophistic ated re publicans, (1793,) what was the us 
of courtly refinements ' 

Happy as he was in seeing her escape from all the perils he 
could not but deplore 


However, with the prude 


dreaded on her own account, still he 
future lot of th 


foresight of a g 


wite of his bosom 





yal father and a kind husba he nerved himse 


iwatust despair and exerted himself to rende r their condition les 
miserable than that of many emigrants who were starving when t! 
little money they had bronght over withthem had been exhauste 
Not a word of English did he know, but his wife spoke it fluent 
and admirably well 

They boarded at Mrs. Muller's, a good-natured, notable 
who, on every occasion, evinced the greatest respect and adm 

rder; vet M. de] 


womar 


thon for her fan -Pin was in const 











dread lest the rs m of that ¢ im and well-meanme 
woman might < st it ennui to his lady What 
ist wiih the secrety of such gent is M. de Norbonne 
Tallevrand, and the hig and polished nobility ¢ 
“c! Whenever he was think ig O1 this transition (parts 
absent from wile nd tilling the garden of the cotta 
they were gomg to mhabit) he felt: such pangs and hear 
bings as to make him apprehensive on his return to Mrs. M 


ler to meet the looks of his beloved wite . Whom he ¢ xpected to s 
bathed im tears Meanwhile the ild give 


of the hand, and repeat to hua, Hap \ us 


good hostess wo 








At li ame the dav when the fugitive family left the boarding 
ise of Mrs. M tle eott: 





tiler to go al 1 mhabit t ir 





han only servant, 4 


ill-trades, viz » Zaradcner, tootman and coos 





rro, a kind of Jack-o" 





ll to see 





him undertake 





wre 
“] 
naw 
one 0 
afraid 
will 
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going 
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on the 
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It was almost dinnertime. The poor emigrant went into his little 

rden to gather some fruit, and tarried as long as possible. On his 
return home nis wife was absent; looking for her he entered the 
kitchen, and saw a young countrywoman, who, with her back to the 
door, was kneading dough; her arms of snowy whiteness were bare 
to the elbows. M de la Tour-du-Pin started, the young woman 
turned round It was his beloved wife, who had exchanged her 
muslins and silk for a country dress, not as for a fancy ball, but to 
play the part of a real farmer's wife. At the sight of her husband 
her cheeks erimsoned, and she jomed her hands in a supplicating 
manner. “Oh! my love,” said she, “do not laugh at me. I am 
as expert as Mrs. Muller.” 

Too full of emotion to speak, he clasps her to his bosom, and kisses 
her fervently. From his inquiries he learns that when he thought 
her given up to despair, she had employed her time more usefully 
for their future happiness. She had taken lessons from Mrs. Muller 
and her servants—and after six months, had become skillful in the 
culinary art, a thorough housekeeper, discovering her angelic na- 
qure and admirable fortitude 

“ Dearest,” continued she, “ if you knew how easy it is. We, 
inamoment, understand what would cost a countrywoman sometimes 
ane or two years. Now we shall be happy—yvyou will no longer be 
afraid of ennui for me, nor | of doubts about my abilities, of which | 
will give you many proofs,” said she, looking with a bewitching 





smile at him. =*Come, come, you promised us a salad, and | am 
going to bake for to-morrow, the oven is hot. ‘To-day the bread of 
the town will do—but oh !—henceforward leave it to me 

From that moment, Madame de la ‘Tour-du-Pin kept her word : she 
insisted on going herself to Boston to sell her vegetables and cream 
It was on such an errand to town that M. de Tallevrand 
The day after he went to pay her a visit, and found her 


cheeses 
met her 
in the poultry-yard, surrounded by a host of fowls, hungry chicks 
and pigeons 

She was all that she had promised to be Besides, her health 
had been 80 much benetited, that she seemed less fatigue d by the 
house-work, than if she had attended the balls of the winter. Her 
beauty, which had been remarkable in the gorgeous palace of Ver- 
sailles, was dazzling in her cottage in the new world. M. de Tal- 
levrand said so to her 

“Indeed!” replied she with narrete, “ indeed, do yeu think so! 
lam delighted to hear it. A woman is always and everywhere 
proud of her personal attractions.” 

At that moment the black servant bolted into the drawing-room, 
holding in his hand his jacket with a long rent in the back. ** Missts, 
him jacket torn; please mend him.” She immediately took a 
nee repaired Gullah’s jacket, and continuedgthe conversation 
with a charming simplicity 

This little adventure lett a deep impression on the mind of M. de 
Talleyrand, who used to relate it with that tone of voice peculiar 





to his narrations 


BYRON AND SHELLEY. 


We went on the lake to-day, and were rowed by Maurice, the 
boatman employed by Lord Byron, during his residence here 
Maurice speaks of the noble poet with enthusiasm, and loves to re- 
late anecdotes of him. He told us, that Lord Byron never entered 
his boat without a case of pistols, which he always kept by him, a 
verv sup rflous ceremony, as Maurice seemed to think He re pre- 
sented him as generally silent and abstracted, passing whole hours 
on the lake absorbed wm retlection, and then suddenly writing, with 
He described 


extreme rapidity, m a book he always had with hun 
magnifique,” and ditle- 


ms countenance, to use his own phrase, as * 
rent from that of all other men, by its pride ( fierfe was the word he 
used.) “He looked up at the heavens,” said Maurice, “as if he 
thought it was his proper place, or rather he accused it of keeping 
hum here for he is a man who fears nothing, abere or below lk 
passed whole nights on the lake, always selecting the most borster- 
ous weather for such expeditions. I never saw a rough evenmg 
ect in, while his lordship was at Diodatu,” continued Maurice, 
“without being sure that he would send for me ; and the higher the 
wind, and the more agitated the lake, the more he enjoved rt Wi 
have often remained out eighteen hours at a time, and in very bad 
weather. Lord J3yron is so good a swimmer, that he has little to 
dread from the water. Poor Mr. Shelley.’ resumed Maurice, ** ah 
we were all sorry for him! He was a diflerent sort of man; so gen- 
tle, so affectionate, so generous; he looked as uf he loved the sky 
wer his head, and the water on which his boat floated. He would 
not hurt a fly, nay, he would save everything that had hfe 


Ile was too good for this world ; 


, so len- 
der and merciful was his nature 
and yet, lady, would you believe it, some of his countrymen, whom 
I have rowed in this boat, have tried to make me think all of him; 
ut they never could succeed, for we plain px ople judge by what 
Ags is was, in language somewhat 

ferent, the sentiment of our boatman’s account of Byron and 
Ihe seemed 


How n- 


we see, and not by we Ay I 





lev, two of the most remarkable spirits of our age 





he loved the second 





e the first, but it ts evide 
tellectual must the mtercourse of two such minds have been; and 


now udvantageous to Byron must have been the phuilanth oOpy, and 
total freedom from bitterness of Shelley Even the unworldliness 
of Shellev’s mind must hase possessed an additional charm in 


the irritability ef Byron's too sensitive and mosanthropie 





vw conventional habits and 


vad but lately 
et 
ill 


wisposition ; soure d and disy istod 





artincial society, from the trammels of hich te 


broken, with the wounds which it had mflicted on his feeling, s 


tankling.—Jdler in Italy 


LAST TRIAL OF FIDELITY. 


The reign of Napoleon, worried and ransacked as it has been 
by the writers of memours, recoliections and histories, 1s a mune that 
still has a multitude of mech, and, as yet, unexplored views hie 


ns that spring up mm the latest Gays ol 
< ‘ 





Storv of the secret associ 





reresting volume, 





the emperour, would form a most et i 
and there would be no lack of materials to fill it. The society of 
the United Brothers alone would furnish pages of the most absorb- 





ing interest, while nothing could appeal more foreibly to the imazi- 
nation than the strange and dramatic episodes connected wath its 
Mysterious imitation. Perhaps a hundred meidents nuglt be re- 
lated as striking and well conceived as the following 

An officer of the French army, having incurred the suspicion or 
resentment of the emperour, thong! 
country, and take refuge in one of the Austrian provinces, and here 
he became advised of, and initiated into a society, the object ol 
whose formation was to hurl to the ground the Colossus whose arm 
smote and governed the whole continent of Europe with a sceptre 
of iron. One day a letter was brought to him containing the usual 


ht it expedient to abandon his 








signs and passwords of the society, and requiring him to repair on 
the following night to a secluded spot in a forest, where he would 
meet some of his associates. He went, but he found nobody 
The orders were repeated four times: the officer sought the ap 
pointed place with no better success than the first. On the fittl 
night of his appearance at the rendezvous, after waiting some time, 
he was on the point of returning, when loud cnes suddenly arrested 
his attention 

Drawimg his sword, he hastened to the spot whence they seemed 
to proceed, and was fired upon by three men, who, on seeimg that 
he remaimed unwounded, mstantly took to flight; but at his feet 
lay a bleeding corpse, in which, by the feeble light of the moon, 
he in vain sought for tokens of returning animation. He was vet 
bending over the dead man, when a detachment of chasseurs, sum- 
moned apparently by the noise of the pistols that had been dis- 
charged at himself, came up sudde uly and arrested him as the *Twas in the depth of dazzling May, 
assassin. He was loaded with chains, tried the next day, and When bland the air, and blue the skies ; 
His execution was or When groves in blossom'd pride were gay, 
And tlow'rets of mnumerable dves 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE BOWER OF PEACE 


Wuew Hope's illusions all have waned, 
And Silence broods above the dead ; 
When Sorrow's clouds have gloom'd and rain’d 
Full oft on man’s devoted head 
The time-taught spint loves to wend 
Back through the past its mazy way. 
And seek the early larks ase end 
\ pto the gates of day 
While earth, outspread to ¢ hildhood's glance, 
Glowed like a dream of bright romances 


condemned to die for his supposed crime 
dered to take place at midnight. Surrounded by the ministers 
of justice, he was led at a slow pace, by the hght of torches, and 
the funeral tolling of bells, to a vast square, in the centre of which 


Gemm'd Earth's green carpet, that 1 strav’d, 
On a salubriows mormmyg bright, 

was a scaffold, environed by horsemen, beyond these were a nu- Out to the champaign, and surveved, 

merous group of spectators, who muttered impatiently, and at in- With thrillings of delrht, 

tervals sent forth a crv of abhorrence Landscajx s around my path unde rid, 
The victim mounted the scaffold, and his sentence was read, and That made an Eden of this world 

the first act of the tragedy was on the pot of fulfilment, when an 

officer let fall a word of hope. An edict had just been promulgated 

by the government offering a pardon and life to any condemned 


I listen'd to the blackb rd‘s song, 
That, from the covert of preen trees, 


Came, hke a hymn of heaven along, 


: 
crunmal who should disclose the members and secret tokens of a j “ay 

Borne on the nHoom cnamour d urecze 
I listen’d to the birds that trill’d, 


Each im its turn, some witching note 


partic ilar association, the existence of which, the Pre nehman to 
whom these words were addressed had lately become aware of, and 
of which he had become a member. He was questior bu 

1 ( . en qi oned, but he With msect swarms the aur was fill'd, 
demed all knowledge, they urged him to confess with promises of 


) } Their wintry shee 
additional reward—his only reply was a demand for ummediate , 


» forget 


! 
Such was the summer feeling there, 


death—and lus initiation was completed God's lov i hesethied ceaieding 

. . > Oa S POV sec ad breathing ‘ where 
All that passed was a ternmble tral of fidelity, those who sur ate 
The water-liies in the waves 


Rear'd 1 p thea crowns all freshly green, 


rounded him were members of the society, and every incident that 
has been described from the summons to the last moment of ex 
pected death, was only a step im the progress of the feartal « xperi 
ment by which he sought to determine the trustworthiness of the 


And, burst ng forth as from their graves, 


King-cups and daffodils were seen 





neophyte ¢ lambs were trisking m the mead ° 


Beneath the white-flower'd chestnut tree 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH.—A CONTRAST. i The ox reclined hus stately head, 
And bent lus placid knee ; 
iroll’d loud, 


While larks responded trom the cloud 


A man with an air half soldier, half mechanic, is seen loitering in 
} From brakes the | ets « 


chat with some neighbour, at the doors of the untidy abodes that, 


few and far between, are scattered along the sides of the roads m 


France ; or else a masculine, il-favoured looking woman fills up I stood upon a high green hill 


the doorway, cutting, with a large knite, a wedge of bread, that im On an oak stump mine elbow laid 


colour emulates the tat of her complexion; while a few sturdy, And, pondering, leant to gaze my till 
sallow-faced children, seem to bid defiance to the angry reproots Of glade and glen, in pomp array'd 
she occasionally bestows on them, for tormenting the long-legged Beneath me. on a damied may wad. 

pigs, lanky dogs, and skinny cats, that unhappily fall in their wav A peaceful dwe I canted 

How often have 1, when travelling in the environs of some English Girt with ite or 1 branches round. 
enty, looked with delight on the neat dwellings, and their trim gar And bearing on ite side 

dens, redolent with flowers, that are thickly strewn by the road's Rich cherry-trees, whose blossoms white 
sick The luxuriant growth of the flowers mdicated the care bx Half robb'd the windows of their hght 
stowed on their culture; the dahliahs flaunted m all the | de of 





ther gorgeous hues; and every unnal garden guest bloomed so Phere dozed the mastuf on tl rreen 
richly as to make one forget the roses they sueceeded. The grass His might-wateh tinesh'd > and, elate, 
plots were green, and smooth asvelvet; the gravel walks displayed The strutting turkeyveock was seen, 
not a single taded leat, or weed, to sully then purity; and the bal Arching hes faniike ta y state 
lustrades and ratlings, nay, the very walls that euclosed the pleasure There was an air of ; ‘ 

rounds, looked as if they were well washed overy day The brass Around the sp a 
knoeker, plate on the door, and bell-handles, shone lke gold, bearing I t re the ‘ c blest 
evidence to the ind fatigable zeal of the housemanl; and the bright Vato my soul | sand 


panes of glass, and pretty flower-vases that graced the windows, “in, striie, OF sorrow cannot come, 





were equally creditable to her care In the window of one of thes« lo desolate so sweet a ne 
residences nught be seen a staid and venerable matron, with spec ae Crone thi a inl aeieael —s 
tacles on nose, anxiously looking towards the road for the arrival of een bifs%e wee ei aileiias 

her good man from the city, where he had been engaged m his Swould bo @ yr . j : 
daily aveecations since the mornmg. [tus the hour for his return; | | fo's ail, 7m aoe vs saat ‘te “ea 
Betsy, the cook, has answered that the fish is boiled, the mutton Ss hah evete thenahe of oh . 
done to a turn; and she hopes master will soon com A vig stops Wis dein eulth eitnes. cond bemaienn on 


at the door; a sleek, well-conditioned horse whe has drawn rt, 


To nurse those holy the ts within, 








' } ! lod 
3 KTLOV at mn i feady-ieoning i ! in 
scem Bias know he is at home > a — hing’ iad, I a pl } Which fit us for the skies, 
sober livery, jumps out and assists an elderly gentleman with ruby ; . 
- r . And to regenerats ‘ ~ prerse 
eund cheeks and protubye rant stomach, cloth gatters and closely The tras " ‘ ‘ 
' . ‘ th anqgull vi ‘ cote 
buttoned great-coat, to alight, who looking at his watch, proclaims - 
th sti minutes lat than tus usual tu nd mward hopes 
that he ts five minute iter ian \ il ne, and mwardly 0} THE Wispom « NCESTORS 
that the mutton Is not overdone ' 
, 1 ol ) . ’ P ‘ car calles ’ t t 
In the windew of another dwelling, a vo ful and handsome CM all the auth 0 ‘ " to submit, the 
womar may be seen, even more anxiously looking at the road than Wisdom of © estors ' usieally absurd ; we are 
’ , , i . ein ¢ t j ‘ ' 
the elderly matron we have des bod Her dress, though simple, an cider peneration pane we ence is the con 
' j wiser ‘ , th 
s so tasteful as to bear trrefragable proof that its effect has sequence of age we ' diene , n Cir suc 


A beautiful child, of two vears old, is. ‘ dittes which had deseended to 
! 


} . 
them trom thor tathers :. that w 1 pen ‘ wisdom on thor parts 


been ecarefuily studied 


m her arms; and she glances from the window to the timepiece 





with something of lmpatience, as she notes that it is a few Whieh we taight imitate with advan ‘ Our great grandfathers 
minutes later an th sua vwrof her husband's return Nurse behewved that the ear was a broad platter on the back of a tortoise ; 
who stands in the back yum, ventures to h at the propricty of | Our thers threw owe: Lthat blessed specimen of heredi 
little master’s going to bed; but the handsome mother declares he ' v, ard che ed the « to be a ball, round which the 
shall be kept to get a kiss from papa Her cheek becomes more sun and | ets rey ‘ r vie a second change, then 


} , , oh 7 . ' sh { in of { fone r t " 
rosv, her eyes brighter, for a tulberry is driven rapidly to the wate ; heory drove t ‘ ' etude, anc sent it spin 




















a prancing steed, down whose arched neck the dropping perspira ! r through nite et ‘ ot sun, whoeh had hitherto 
tion denotes the impatience with 1 his master has urged his caporcad wit mazing velocity from one dot heaven to the other, 
speed, paws the ground the rei ire thrown over s back, ere “ lestined for the tut tw fo oe etiv in the eontre of the 
the knowing little groom-boy ean run to his head; and a tall hand system. Each of the altoraty " en at first denounced as 
some young man springs from the vehicle, and rapidly rushes to- | tlasphemous, treasonalic ‘ i 
wards the house: at the door of winch he rs met by his pretty wile, 
:round whom and his clald lis eager arms are soon wou iN 
Enthusiasm is grave, inward, s« ntrolled; mere excitement 
Tuomas Cartytr.—1 editor of the London Monthly Maga- o ard, fantastic, hyst« il, a rina moment from tears 
rine relates an anecdote characteristic of Car na iw to ter 
‘ ers mav take a useful it We recollect. savs the editor, lk ve noth i t ar ertotopon good authority: nor re 
ewith Mr. Thomas Carlvle down Reeent-street, when he ‘ what mav hurt anyother, untle it be a preater hurt to others t 
remarked, that we poets had all of us mustaken t argument th ‘ cal it 
we should treat. * The past,” he said, “ is too cold for this age of The buman heart i made for love, as the household hearth for 
progress Look at this throng of carriages, this multitude of men fire ; and for truth, es the household lamp ts for light 
and horses, of women and ¢ tren. Eve one of these has a reason The d renee between a rich man and a poor man is this—tie 
lor going this wav, rather t n tiuat If we could penetrate their former cats when le ple sses, and the latter when he can pet it 
minds, and ascertain their motives, an epic poem would present it- In Pans there are a class of men who make it a business to get 





h all its passions and ran over by carriages, for the purpese of recovering damages 
Superstition moulds nature into an arbitrary semblance of the 
supernatural, and then bows down to the work of its own hands 
The distance of memory alone can change the drops of time 
through which we swim into the rainbow of enjoyment 


busmess of life as it is, wit 


A poem, whether in verse or prose, 
' 


self, exhibiting the 
interests, hopes and fears 
ceived in this spirit, and impartially written, would 
of the age.” And in this spirit it was that he conceived the plan of 
his own * French Revolution, a Ifistorv.” 





ve the epic 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


BORES IN WRITING AND READING. 


NATURAL SCENERY. 


Tuer are few things more delightful in reality, and very few 
a greater bore at second-hand than natural scenery. By second- 
hand, we mean descriptions of earth, air, wood and water, not only 
in plain, obvious prose, but also prose in the disguise of poetry. To 


describe natural scenery, so as render the description readable, re- 


quires the poet, no matter in what shape he may put together his | 


materials. He may avail himself of the melody of verse, or he may, 
like Scott or Irving, send forth to the world ostensible prose, but 
the description itself must be real, genuine poetry, otherwise it Is 
ordained to be * skipped.” 

In reading the flimsiest and most insipid dialogues there is al- 
ways the stimulus of a faint curiosity. If Mr. Jenkins asks Miss 
Simpkins the most foolish question imaginable, we glance at Miss 
Simpkins’s foolish answer; and then we go on to Miss Sumpkins's 
foolish question in return, and Mr Jenkins’s foolish reply. The 
mind is lazily dragged forward by the help of interrogations and ex- 
clamations, and breaks and dashes, with occasionally the potent aid 
of the mysterious asterisk * * * ; and thus it gocs unresistingly over 


page after page—page after page, without encountering the vestige 


of a thought or the glimmering of an idea. 

If a narrative, too, be ever so repulsive, we still wish to get to 
the end of it. There is a something of human interest about it ; 
but when the startled eye lights upon a couple of pages of dense, 
solid deseription, skims over half a one, and then turns the leaf and 
finds other two equally dense and solid, filled with * babblings about 
green fields,” smooth lawns, pellucid water, majestic oaks, wild 
crags, mild moonshine, and other novel matters, the mind naturally 
rebels, and passes on to perhaps equally unadulterated twaddle, but 
put into not quite so formidably fatiguing a shape Let prosaic 
writers beware of natural scenery. 





DESCRIPTION OF A HEROINE 


This is an inevitable bore—unshunnable. So sure as you take 
up the novel, so sure are you to be favoured with an inventory of 
the heroine's perfections, mental and bodily. A good description 


is certainly a pleasure rather than a bore, but then that is so rery 


rare. In general not anything can be more flat and insipid. You 
hear plenty of angelic virtues and angelic charms, but no impres- 
sion is made—nothing painted upon the retina of the mind. All ts 


vague and unsubstantial as a dream. If this were only done in the 
brief and business fashion of the Lady Oliria—* Item, two lips, in- 
different red; item, two gray eyes, with lids to them; item, one 
neck, one chin, and so forth,” it would not so much matter 
But the ambitious writer cannot consent to have his fair one intro- 
duced in this unceremonious manner. Earth, air, and water must 
be searched for becoming similitudes, and special contributions 


Her 


brow is of the Parian marble, her skin ts of the driven snow, or anvy- 


levied on the feathered tribes and the vegetable creation 


thing else equally white, and equally unlike good wholesome flesh 
and blood. ‘The rose and the hly have of late, it 1s true, got rather 
into disrepute as illustrations of her cheeks, but her voice, of course, 
resembles * the warble of a bird,” or has a “silvery sound.” What 


is meant by those * silvery sounds” or tones we could never ex- 
actly make out ; but if any gentleman tries the experiment of chink- 
ing a dollar, half-dollar, or ten cent preee upon the table, and then 
says that he would like his wife's or mistress’s voice to resemble 
that, we have only to say that we hold his taste to be deculedly 
bad. In our ears it has a mighty shrewish sound. It hints of eur- 
tain lectures! 

Instead of all these tinklings and warblings, how much more un- 
presuming, simple, definite and distinet, is the great master’s des- 


ernption : 
“Her voice was soft and Jow: 
An excellent thing la women!" 


But a heroine is an uncommon sort of creature, common words, 
it seems, are not available in desenbing her | 
It is amusing, too, to mark how certain matters have settled 
down to rules. For instance, if there should chance to be a brace 
of heroines in a novel, and they should happen, as is frequently the | 
case, to be sisters, any reader of common sagacity or ordinary expe- 
rience can at once sketch their pictures in imagination. In ordinary 
life there not unfrequently prevails among members of the same &. | 
mily a certain similarity m manner, person, features, or complexion, | 
which goes by the name of a “ family hkeness.’ 
Two sisters are always so specially different as 


This is never the 
case in novels. 
really to create an unpleasant suspicion in the mind of the thinking 
reader as to whether or not they can have had acommon parentage 
Caroline is tall and stately—Ellen short and sylph-like. Caroline's 
eyes are dark and lustrous—Ellen’s blue and tender. The hair of 
the one is black as thie wing of the raven, that of the other like 
waving gold. ‘The one 


* Walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starrv skies, 
And al! that's good of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes ;*— 


the other is an Aurora—“ fair as the opening morn ;* which, by the 
by, is generally foul and misty. The one is an Italian, the other a 
Scandinavian ; or, to be classical, the one is a Juno, the other a 
Psyche. And then comes the puzzle in the mind of the ingenious | 
describer which of the two is the most attractive. Whether the | 


superb and dignified Caroline, or the gentle and sportive Ellen is 
the most enchanting. 


After a page or two of bewildering doubt, this is generally left to 
the decision of the reader; and two heroes, of very different tastes, 
are provided for the accommodation of the two heroines. 


| DESCRIPTION OF A HERO. 
But if the description of a heroine be somewhat of a bore, that of 
a hero is infinitely more so. ‘The ladies can much better put up 
with details of female loveliness, than the gentlemen with invento- 
ries of male perfections. 
Besides, there is so much more truth in the one than the other 
What a very rare thing is a handsome man. He is an absolute 
Phenix—a black swan. When we look round among our friends 
and acquaintance, or upon the crowds we encounter in our daily 
walks, what a very small quantity of “fine, classical features” do 
we meet with. How rare are * high and lofty” foreheads, and “ finely- 
chiselled” On the contrary, what numbers of snipe and 
snub-noses, of high-cheek bones and hollow cheeks, of extensive 
mouths, sans teeth, of dull and sunken eyes, of cadaverous com- 
How many are short and fat 


nostrils 


| plexions, encounter us at every turn. 
—how many long and lanky; and nearly all how awkward ! 

In fact a rery handsome man ought to be taken hold of and put 
inashow. It is not fitting that he be allowed to go at large. 
What is he but a reproach to his fellow-creatures—an odious com- 
parison—a walking insult ! 

Let him be confined or tattooed 

It may not be new, but it Is very true, that most things are va- 


lued in proportion to their rarity. Men are vainer of personal beauty 
than women, and far less skilful in concealing their vanity ; conse- 
quently, a handsome man is a decided impertinence—a thorough- 


bred Narcissus. He is of opinion that the business of the world 


| stands still, in order to give the people engaged therein leisure to 
contemplate him. When he appears, he thinks that all thoughts 
and emotions in the breast of every one present are suspended or 
obliterated in order to make room for an intense feeling of admira- 


He feels quite certain that every woman who looks upon him 


tion 
loves him, and that her peace of mind is from thenceforth sacrificed ; 
and he has even the egregious folly to suppose that he is admired 
Little does he 


by those of his own sex! Poor deluded mortal! 
dream that men of sense never bestow a thought upon his pretty 
face, and that those who are not overburdened with that quality, 
feel a very strong desire, indeed, to kick him 

Why, then, if good looks in reality so greatly interfere with the 
| accumulation of good sense, and so much deteriorate a man for so- 
cial and companionable purposes, why should we be bored with 
those pen and ink Adonises! 

It is not necessary 

In real life how many handsome women do we find linked to 
plain, and sometimes odd-looking fishes, whom there is every rea- 
son to suppose they are tolerably fond of. Why then in that 
which professes to be a copy from life, should it be held im- 
possible for the heroimes to fall in love with any other than regular 
| pieces of physical perfection’? They would much rather have a 
plain man who admired them than a handsome man who admired 
himself. And when they have eace got over a singularity in out- 
line, or a deficiency in filling-up, they think little more about it, be- 
ing by no means such slaves to the eve and appearances as sensi- 
ble, reasonable, self-sufficient man. In all the profound and beau- 
tful sayings of Shakspeare there is not one more profound or 
beautiful than where the duke tells Viola— 


** For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women’s are.” 


If there was no love in the world except what was kindled by 
‘the contemplation of handsome features, it would be a remarkably 
scarce commodity, and the population of the United States would 
not double itself with anything like the rapidity with which it does 


at present 
SPINNING. 

A novel must be in three volumes. It matters not whether the 
author's story is long or short—his plot intricate or simple—his in- 
eident crowded or searce—his characters few or many—in all cases 
his novel must be in three volumes. It is the publisher's fiat. It 
Richardson had lived in those days, he would have had to have cut 
down Clarissa Harlow, Pamela, and Sir Charles Grandison to three 
volumes each, and Goldsmith would had to have expanded his 
charming little Vicar of Wakefield to the same dimensions. A tale 
in one or two volumes is deemed trivial, and in four or upwards 
cumbersome, and therefore no novel-writer, unless he be an estab- 
lished favourite, deres depart from the beaten track of three octa- 
vos or duodecimos. This gives rise to a systematic process of 
elaboration which is a very great bore. Indeed there is no end to 
the affectation and flimsiness of which it is productive ; and an au- 
thor is frequently obliged to wire-draw his scenes and thoughts in 
a way which is very afilicting. 

The interrogation and exclamation are much in request and spe- 
cial favourites with those who practise the art of spuming. Some- 
times there is a good deal of ingenuity manifested in this depart- 
ment, and sometimes there is no ingenuity at all. The design is 
frequently too apparent—too harefaced ; neither wit nor humour is 
employed to conceal the fraud. A gentleman's inquiries about lit- 
tle or nothing are numerous in the extreme, and his surprise about 
little or nothing painful and prolonged to a painful extent. For in- 
stance— 

** Were you at Sanderson's last night, Tom ‘” 

“Yes.” 

“ Crowded ™ 


**A regular jam! Who do you think your false fair one, lit:je 
Emily— 

“ Stuff!” 

« Led off the ball with ?” 

“Oh! Watkins, of course.” 

“No.” 

“No!” 

“Not Watkins !” 

* No—I’ll tell you—not Watkins.” 

“ Harry Selborne, perhaps.” 
What think you of Fred. Thompson '” 


‘Wrong again. 
** Pooh !” 

“ Fact.” 

* Nonsense !" 

* Pon honour!” 
“ Fred. Thompson!” 
* Fred. Thompson.” 


“You don’t say so! What wll Sophy Tompkins say to that'” 


‘ Swear she never cared a straw about him, to be sure.” 

“Well!” 

Ete. ete. ete. ad libitum. 

Now in place of such twaddle as this, to which plenty of parallels 
are to be found in our modern novels, would it not be equally in- 
structive and answer the great object of filling the page just as well 
to do it im this fashion— 


” 


APHORISMS. 


Another bore is the number of aphorisms, or what are meant to 
be passed off as such, with which our latest books of fiction are in- 
terlarded. ‘They are intended to look witty or profound, and are 
either paradoxes er bald truisms disguised in flummery—most com- 
monly the latter. Sometimes they are sheer nonsense. But what 
of that 


Any quantity of such things as follow may be weeded out of a 


How m@y novel readers stop to analvze. 


great many of our late novels : 

o die young is to escape the thousand heartaches and calami- 
ties of after years ! 

Every flower that blows and withers—every blade of grass that 
springs and fades—every seared leaf and sapless twig proclaim to 
us inaudibly, yet distinetly, we are mortal. 

Fortune, like the nettle, requires to be boldly grasped ; both 
leave a sting in escaping. 

Love, on the surface of the dark world, is like moonlight on the 
A moment it dances in radiant brightness, 
and then is lost for ever in the black vortex of obscurity ! 


treacherous billows 


The dawn of life is full of hope and joyous expectation—bright 


beams the sun and sofily blows the wind. How different is the close! 





FRENCIT LITERATURE, 


SPIRIT OF THE PARISIAN JOURNALS, 


Translated for the New York Mirrox 





ENDURING AFFECTION, 


A youn and pretty woman made her appearance the other dav 





at the gate of the Pere la Charse cemetery, attended by a footman, 
who held under his arm a coftlin-shaped box, richly orname nted 
The keeper asked what were the contents of the box, to which the 
lady rephed, with tears in her eyes, that it contained the mortal 
remains of the beg who in his life engrossed all her affections, her 
beloved Pyramus, an English spaniel, who had breathed his lost 
the day before, and whose corpse she wished 


Though Madame de G 


to deposit in her 
family vault 





was most eloquent in 


depicting the many good qualities of the deceased, which, as s! 







thought, fully entitled him to a place among her human friends, the 
keeper was mexorable. The lady wept and insisted, and the iter 
ference of the police was necessary to induce her to retire. 





MY NEIGHBOUR, 


There are some troublesome neighbours who are the plague of 
a man's life. ‘They borrow your umbrella when you want to zo ovt, 
come and pay you a visit when you want to work at home, play tl 
French horn when you want to go to sleep, and give a party on tue 
very evening you want to finish a tragedy , 

My neighbour has none of these faults, but he contrives to in- 
commode He pries into everything in my 


Butter. 


cheese, poultry, game, almost every thing is acceptable to him ; and 


me every moment. 
room, destroys my papers, and devours my breakfast 
he never eats bread when he can get cake. He is neither a land- 
owner nor elector, le pays no rent for his apartments, yet lives very 
My neighbour is very gentlemanly in his habits, but 


and 


comfortably. 
never comes home till after midnight, and is fond of serenades 
nightly meetings with the objects of his affections. In other respects, 
his character is good ; he is neither a fop nor a bully, and avouls 
He bears no malice towards those whe 
treat him ill, and if you turn him out at one door, he will come 
back by the other. He goes from house to house, making himself 
_ comfortable wherever he goes, and staying till he is tired, without 
ever waiting for an invitation. Famuliar as he is with your provi- 
|| sions, only take the trouble to put the stoppers in your decanters, 


rather than seeks quarrels. 
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and he will not meddle with them. He is always well-dressed, his 
poots never creak on the floor, for their soles are of the finest cha- 


mois and the upper leather of india-rubber. My neighbour, though 


he knows that I must wear a coat out at the elbows, never wears | 


anything but the softest furs, He never lays in fuel, but spends the 
cold season in my chimney-corner. All this I have to put up with. 
In fact, I think myself lucky, if he does not invite his friends to his 
nocturnal orgies, but contents himself with abusing my hospitality, 
rummaging among my furniture, and plundering my larder. 


neighbour is one of those personages who must be well-treated. It 
is we 
tumble down soon. ‘This troublesome neighbour, dear reader, 


is—a mouse 





THE LUCKY ACADEMICIAN, 


Among all the jokes that have been got up at the masqued balls 
af the opera, we know of none better than one played off on a dis- 
tinguished academician, w ho was mystified during the whole even- 
ing by his daughter, whom he had left sick in bed at home, and 


very far from supposing to be so near him. It may be thought 


was 
strange that a father should not recognize his child, but, though 
Besides, the young lady appeared on 


passing strange, It Is true. 
; ho 


that night ina character entirely new to her, that of a coquette 





wonder that the parent did not recognize his modest, quiet daugh- 
ter in the lively flirt who tormented him incessantly. The poor 
man could not, for the life of him, imagine who the lady could be ; 
so young, apparently, yet so well acquainted with all the incidents 
af his early life, who had all his writings by heart, who adored his 
favourite authors, and flattered him so skilfully, not only in his 
tastes, but in every whim. The academician was in the seventh 
heaven. He was a young widower, well looked upon by the fair, 
and he saw nothing extraordimary in his having produced an im- 
pression on his unknown charmer ; the only thing that surprised him, 
was the exact conformity of all her tastes, opimons, studies and 
prejudices to his own. The night flew away fast in conversation 
Toward the close of the ball, the gentleman invited his fair un- 


known to supper. She accepted, stipulating only that she should 
not remove her mask 


dishes hé liked, and what was his favourite wine 


Another wonder! she knew exactly what 
At the close of 
the supper, the gentleman politely offers to escort the lady to her 
residence. ‘“* No, no,” says she, 
incog. But I will wait on you home.” 
of his house, he takes leave of his fair unknown, and steps out, 


The carriage stops in front 


alone, as he supposes, and sighing at the necessity of separation, 


but finds his companion has entered the house with him, and is 


Overcome with surprise, he 


npping lightly up stairs 
A burst of 


er interrupts his passionate exclamations, and a well-known 





“Ah, madam, is it possible! Such happiness” 





vowe cries from the top of the staircase, “* Good night, papa, I am 
much obliged to you ; I have spent a very pleasant evening.” 
PRIVATE JOURNAL OF LOUIS XVI. 

Some five years ago, a mass of papers, neatly written and arranged, 
were found at a rag-dealer’s, which a collector of manuscripts 
bought on speculation, so to speak. ‘They turned out to be a curious, 
able collection, bemg a private journal kept by Louis 





wot a valu 
XVI. for four or five years 
re curious, as throwing much light on the habits of the unhappy 


Thev contain little of general interest, 








monarch He seems to have been minute and accurate to ex- 


cess in all he did, and has regulated in his journal the employments 
and incidents of every single day of his life, with the greatest seru- 
Thus we find under the date of first of January, 1779 


' 
yulwusncess 


Funls on hand first January. 











42 rouleaux of 1200 livres each. ......-...... 50 400 

a ee nag 

17 pieces of 24 sous ww 8 
ee 12 27 12 
w _« 2014 
SS . — ae . . 8 16 
iidatinn: We ng tintactesimeussuns 10 4 


51,045 14 sous, 

In September, 1782, he breaks off in one of these additions and 
notes in the margin :—** There has been for some time back, an 
error in my accounts that | cannot trace ; but on the ninth of this 
month T found in the bottom of a drawer some money that had been 
forgotten 


ment 


for several years, therefore I make a new general state- 

We have said he was minutely accurate in his accounts 

For instance 
’ 

July, 


August, 


1772, spent for a watch-glass, twelve sous 

* to Haslard for postage, six sous 
September, “  L’Epinay, for a bowl, six sous 
January, 1773, for a quire of paper, six sous. 
“ 


for cotton, six sous 


to L’Epinay, for sundries, four sous, three 


February, 

May, “ 
derniers 

There are, however, of course, some larger entries, and of more 


importance. Thus he writes—* Twenty-seventh December, 1776, 
rave the queen twenty-five thousand livres’—and below, * Part of 
*sum of three hundred thousand livres which I am to pay Boehmer 


te court jeweller) with interest, in six years, for the queen's car- 





Eighteenth February, 1777, paid the queen on account of 
¢ one hundred and sixty-two thousand six hundred livres for 





n ; : , 
bochmer's diamond bracelets, twenty-four thousand livres. First 
April, 1775, paid M. de Sartine for Beaumarchais, eightcen thou- 


sand livres.” Louis the XVI. used to add at the end of every 
month, his winnings or losings at play. Thus we have—* October, 
1779, lost at play fifty-nine thonsand three hundred and ninety-four 
livres. March, 1770, my partner lost at lansquenct, thirty-six 


‘sousand livres. February, 1781, lost at play fifteen livres.” He 


My } 


| known that whenever he leaves a residence, it is sure to | 


“T am determined to remain 


exclaims, | 


shared in the fondness for lotteries, which was one of the weak- 
| nesses of the age. We find entered—* Twenty-cighth December, 
1777, to M. Neckar, for lottery tickets, six thousand livres. Janu- 
"ary, 1783, second loan in the lottery, nine hundred and ninety livres. 
Thirteenth do. do. two hundred and twenty-five do.” The same 
minuteness is found in everything. At the end of every year he 
used to make upa statement of the way in which he had spent 
every day, thus: 


Recepitulation of the year 1775. 


Over 157 
4 


Promenades........ 
Hunting dinner: 
@T At St Hubert 


Stag hunts............72 
Boar hunts... .. 
Hare dv....... 












UNG. ce nc cctcconnse | Dinners ...... 
| Shooting excursions. . Suppers... .........-... 13 
i} Other excursions... ... 10 
i} OTGRD sc ciduerensens 3 


|| He went so far as toput down the quantity of game killed every 
|| month, and add these figures up at the end of the year. Thus we 
find in December, 1775, he killed fifteen hundred and sixty-four 
head, and in the whole vear, eight thousand four hundred and 


twenty-four head 





FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENTS. 


MUSINGS IN THE METROPOLIS, 


English newspapers—Provinctal and Metropolitan—Marriages tm high and 
middle life. 


Tue English have the best and the worst newspaper-press in the 
world. Their country journals are perhaps, as a body, rather formal 
and flat, but are, upon the whole, good, sensible, decent news and 
business vehicles ; and being, for the most part, permanent and 
profitable, the proprietors att wh a degree of value to the character 
of those journals which secures their pages from the admission of 
offensive matter, with the exception of now and then a little local 
A respectable mediocrity in such 


spleen. ‘This is a great good 


matters is of no little importance. But it is in London where the 
perfection and degradation of the press is exlubited in the strongest 
colours. The talent of a first-rate London journal, though great, 
may, it is true, be easily enough equalled elsewhere, for there are 
clever men and able writers in all countries. But it is the com- 
nation of talent, unlimited cay ital, and the pertection of machine ry 
and system, which renders a London journal of the first class unique 
On no other sheet of paper is the same quantity of news presented, 
drawn from all the kingdoms and corners of the earth with almost 
miraculous despatch—condensed, put in form, and again dissemi- 
nated in so many al 
In the United States an unportant piece of intelligence 


varied channels to so many people with equ 
rapidity 
or document—the President's Message, for instance—is sometimes 
sent a very great distance in a wonderfully short space of time, but 
then this is an eren?’, and is chronicled accordingly. Here the con- 
fined geographical limits of the land, the density of the population, 
the country 


the innumerable excellent roads which intersect in 


all directions, and the numberless quantity of mails and fast coac 
to say nothing of railroads, render the rapid and regular transmis- 
sion of news as much a matter of course as eating and drinking. A 
gentleman residing between one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
miles from London would think it the strangest thing m the world 
—**a gap in nature,” in fact—if the London journal of the previous 
evening was not brought m along with his toast and coffee at 
breakfast the next morning. He would consider himself a singu- 
larly ill-used personage, and write to the proprietors forthwith, to 
know the meaning of the “unaccountable delay !° 
Those things will be so in the United States; and in a marvel- 


lously short time too, considering the immense extent of country 


But still it will req: the 
swamps, the felling of a few more forests, t! 


ure some time ; draming ol a few more 


1 
« unnMAINg of a lew 


* corduroy” roads 
Of another class of the London press, of which the * Satirist” 


is scarcely worth while to spe ak ; 
the said class having displaved an aptitude m sinking mto the 


may be regarded as the head, 1 
low- 
est depths of infamy, which, fortunately, is almost unparalleled 
Those papers are compounded, tor the greatest part, of the most 
is falsehoods, the most reckless slanders, the grossest les, 
But their 
Highwaymen are a moral, manly, and decent set 
The 


pimps in the old plays, more aptly than anything else, illustrate 





audacn 





and the most outraceous libels character ts the antidote 


tu their contents 


of individuals compared with the caterers for those journals 


the moral and mental qualifications of those pen and ink panderers 


Amid the minor faults end forbles of the more respectable Lon- 
don papers, there are not any of a more fulsoine or disagreeable 
character than the silly and ostentatious details of the particulari- 
ties of what are termed * Marriages m Fas!ionable Life.” Doutrt- 
less those marriages are important enough to the parties imune- 
but what has the public to do with the mmnte 


What has the public to do with 


diately concermed, 
frivolities connected with them 
what the bide wore, with who were the bridesmants, who gave 
where the 


her away, “happy pair” went to partake of a * cold col- 


= . in the county 


Besides, 


without being very squeamish, there ts something not over deheatc 


lation,” when they set off again for the seat of 


of — 





. and where they firally stopped for the night 
in thas tracking the new married conple through all the proceedings 
of the day, alinost to their very bedehamber. We arc not in a state 
of innocence now. A decent privacy is required about those matters 

Such details are exceedingly foolish and impertinent. As if two 
pieces of humanity could not agree to be married in an honest, 
legal way, without an announcement to that effect being trumpeted 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the land. ‘There is 





something coarse about it, which does not at all accord with the 


pre- 


sumed ultra-refinement of the parties. Now when Mr, Grubb marries 
Miss Higgins, there is no such ridiculous fuss ; vet Grubb is perhaps a 
more *‘} personable” man than the marquis ; and Miss Higgins, (des- 
pite the name she bears and the name she is ordained to bear,) is 
allowed, even by her female friends, to be “rather good-looking.’ 
| Yet there is nothing said in the papers about Girubb's new blue 
coat and bright buttons, or Miss Higgin’s smart pelisse and blonde 
veil; no notice taken whatever of the dinner after they come from 
Why 


What makes it more provoking, too, is 


church, or of the toasts and proceedings after the dinner 


this invidious distinction * 


that there might be something good extracted from an old-fashioned 


} 


1 
in 


expected where things are 


artificiality 


wedding of this sort, which cannot 


conducted with strict propriety and cold Indeed, 
may be laid down as an axiom, that there is far more heart, charae- 
ter and amusement in the great domes of the little, than there is in 
the little doings of the great. It would be pleasent to read how 
Grubb looked simple and satistied, and Mrs. Grubb pretty and per- 
Miss 
were like to die of laughing at the facetious sayings and domgs of 


Larkins 


withdrawn, and the regular toasts of the “new married pair,” and 


turbed. How the bridesmaids, Miss Lamb and Chompson, 


the sprightly groomsman, Mr How after the cloth was 


“the single married and the married h uppy,”” had been given by 


the two old fathers, the lively Larkins, tired of such formal senté 


ments, looks sly and knowing, and, with reference to what may be 


produced by the ** coming on of time,” calls for a bumper in honour 
of the * first pair of little shoes !" whereupon the father, and mother, 
and older guests laugh vociferously, and the bride coughs and puts 
her handkerchief to her face, and Miss Lamb coughs and does the 


hike, and so does Miss Thompson ; then Miss Lamb titters, and so 


does Miss Thompsen ; and then Miss Lamb, unable longer to res 

train herself, goes off in a convulsive fit of laughter, and so does 

Miss Thompson ; and then the bride whispers reproachfully across 
I i | 


your turn next!" 


the table—* Well, 


upon which a Miss Jo ws SPOCaAS UD and says 
t i I 


well, Miss Lamb, it will be 
“Ves, it not for 
nothing that Miss Lamb is so often walking with we have alla guess 
whereupon Miss Lamb puts im a disclaimer, and assures 
but Miss ‘Thompson settles the at 


who ! 


them that they * are mistaken,” 


fair by significantly shaking her head and most positively aflirmung 


that ** she knows what she knows‘ 


Now there might be some entertainment im the details of a wed- 


ding of this class, but what can be expected where everything 1 


conducted according to the strictest etiquette—where there are no 





natural outbreaks, and where the parties are regularly tramed to 
W here 


thhorning 


the attamment of invincible sclf-possession ' is erther the 


fun or edification of learning that—on Monday last, the 
Honourable Augustus Fitz-tiddlestick was united to the Honourable 
Lady Marv Fiddlestring, third da ighter of the most neble the Mar- 


Fiddiestring ; that the ceremony was performed by the 


quis of g; 
right reverend th Bishap of ——; the bride given away by the 
Duke of ——,; that the Honourables Miss —— and —— were the 
bridesmaids, and all the rest of the rubbish’ 

Would it not be better taste to leave mt all — tovethe r, further 


than a sunple announeement of the fact ( 


The following passages we select from the letters of a frend in 


London, received by the last steam-packet 


MEMORANDA IN LONDON, 


We left Liverpool at eight o'clock this morning ; 


evening [ find myself snugly domiciled at Long's Hetel, in London 
At my first entrance I 


and at six this 


Have just returned from the Italian opera 
was stopped by the door-keeper because | had on a frock coat and 
' rode back, and strolling 


boots —was obliged to go home and dress 


im, called for box one hundred and twenty-four, which number hap- 


pened to be on my ticket. IT was mamediately conducted up three 
or four flights of stairs by two livery servants in attendance—a door, 
on which was the name of Lord John Russel, was opened, and sup- 
that no mistake,” im T went. An 


elderly lady and two beautiful young creatures were present, who 


posing “it was all neht and 
looked at me rather hard, until the unpleasant suspicion began to 


dawn upon me, that T was inthe wrong box. I bowed. The ladies 
lé xplamed the cireumstances of my being brought there, 


But ihe ladies very gra- 


howed 
apologized, and started to leave the box 


ciously invited me te remem, and with so much sincerity of manner, 


ly took a protlered scat, and stayed there during the 
Heatl 


The queen and her suite were present 
| | 


that T quiet 


pertormances (iret om Norma, and was, of course, ene 


chanted It was the first 
tine 
portrait, which ts decidedly the most fanhful that has appeare d 
out the nostrils, but the eye 

The 


w seemed to attract nove 


I had seen her majesty. IT was instantly reminded of Sully's 





There 1s much character and energy 
seemed qnescent and contemplative queen was evidently 
deeply absorbed in the performances. SI! 
of the attention of the audience 

‘Toward the conclusion of the opera, a gentleman entered the box 
where | was seated, who, on learning that I was a stranger and an 
American, wus pleased to treat me with marked civility. To Lin 
I was mdcbted for pointing out to me some well-known characters, 
who were lie 
is tall and finely proportioned—but his face can be merely called a 
There was altogether too much of the petted, self- 


Lady Blessington, who sat in the 


present. Count D’Orsay was among the number 





pre ttv one 


satistied fop in its expression 





* Tarris’s beautifal but melancholy bridesmaid in the weli-known picture, 
and indeed all dolorous bridesmatdts, are exceptions to the rule. No human 
berg Is so pre-disposed towards leuchter—se charged with it—so incese 
santivouthe biok of a titter, as abridesmaid, We -peak of them of course 
in their genial, natural state. When fearfully fashonable or shockingly 


sentimental, ibis another matter. 
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not half so pretty nor half so young as the actress. | 

Charles Dickens, (Boz,) who sat with his pretty wife, in one of || 
the most secluded parts of the dress cirele, seemed to be more of a 
He is a handsome fellow, appa- 


lion than even the queen herself, 
rently about twenty-six, a little pale and studentlike in his appear- 
ance, but with an eye that seems to take in more at a single glance 4 
than a dozen pair of ordinary eyes could do in a whole day 
leads quite a retired life, and is rarely seen in public. He ts _ra- 
pidly reaping a harvest both of laurels and of gold. His habits are 
sedate and domestic. Occasionally he appears at the Garrick 
Club, but even there his attendance has of late been less frequent 


young lady. Query; whether he is not ina great measure indebted 


to the restrictions of a married life, for the leisure and the habits || 


essential to continued and permanent literary success ? Would not 
the temptations of society, where he would be courted and caressed 
by the wealthy and the beautiful, interfere too much with his literary 
studies and labours, were he a single man’ I merely throw out the 
suggestion. Its solution must be a matter of considerable interest 
to authors and artists in general 

Milnes, a young M. P. in the conservative ranks, I believe, was 
He is above the middle height, with a fine, 


pointed out to me 
He and our countryman, Daniel 


earnest, intelligent countenance 
Webster, appear, by the way, to have taken quite a liking to each 


other. ‘They are seen often together—though I could not discover 
that Webster was present at the opera. Milnes is an accomplished 
poet. There is a review, but not a very friendly one, of some of |, 


his productions in the last Quarterly. He has written some beau- 
tiful things in Blackwood. The following sonnet is not unworthy 
of Wordsworth : 

TO QUEEN VICTORIA, ON A PUBLIC CELEBRATION. 


How art thou calm amidst the storm, young queen ! 
Amid this wide and joy-distracted throng? 

Where has thy range of life-experience been 

To keep thy heart thus equable and strong! 

Can the secluded cold which may belong 

To such high state compose thy noble mien, 
Without the duteous purpose not to wrong 

The truth of some ideal spirit seen? 


Perchance the depth of what T boldly asked 
None know—nor I, nor thou.—Yet let us pray 
That thou, in this exceeding glory masked, 


Still able at thy Maker's feet to lay 
The living, loving nature of a child! 


But there was no one, towards whom, when his name was men- | 
tioned, my eyes were directed with more rapidity than towards 
Thomas Campbell, one of the few names in modern English poetry | 
destined to endure. He is rather below the common height, and 
there is nothing in his features indicative of intellectual greatness 
I confess, | was disappointed ; and yet as his face lit up in conver- 
sation, I was inclined to retract my judgment. Camp-bell, not 
Cammeil, is the way in which he likes to hear his name pronounced. 

But I have prated till my candle is sinking in the socket. The 
ballet of * The Gipsy” succeeded Norma; in which Fanny Elsler 
More of her anon. Her sister also danced 


Good night. 


took the principal part 
I was once mere enchanted. 





Have you read the review of Prescott's “* History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella,” in the Quarterly for June! Ihave heard 
the article attriluted by some to Southey, and by others to Lock- 
It is by neither, but by a young man named Ford, who has 
The flippant, ex eathedra style of the 


hart. 
passed some years in Spain 
critic is quite amusing. ‘There is a parade of historical acumen and 
research in his comments, but it is made without much regard to 
congruity or appositeness. ‘The review is of that haughty, assum- 
ing character, marked by that aristocratic fastidiousness and forced 
contempt for everything republican, that 1s at once unphilosoplucal 
and pitiful. On a large scale this disposition led to the French re- 
volution, and, 1m all cases, it is the prolitic mother of jacobinism 
Mr. Ford, in his notices of Mr. Prescott's book, speaks of Welling- 
ton as the greatest captain * the world has ever seen.” Whew! 
Please to ask Mr. Paine, the astronomer, to take the dimensions of 
that lie, if it will not strain his quadrants and sextants too much 


1 have just heard, with regret, of the death of Winthorp Mack- 
worth Praed, a member of parliament, and well known to you, 
doubtless, by his poetical productions. Ile was im his thirty-seventh 
year, and fell a victim to consumption. When an Eton 
some fifteen or twenty years since, he was one of the editors of 
that sparkling publication, “ The Etonian.” Ilis poems in the 
London Magazine were also much admired. His style was unique 
and original. You cannot fail to remember his * Palmodia,” 
* Hobbledehoys,” ‘ Separation,” and other lyrical pieces. He has 
written the best charades in the language, and quite elevated the 
character of that species of composition. I hope that some of lus 
friends will give us a full collection of his poems 


bov, 


At the celebration of the English Agricultural Society at Oxford, 
last week, Mr. Webster was present, and made a speech in reply 
toa complimentary toast given by the chairman, Earl Spencer. A 





friend, who happened to be one of the audience, tells me that none || 


cf the speakers on the occasion produced a greater impression, or! 


were interrupted by bursts of applause more frequent and enthusi-! 


estic. His allusion to his “ kith and kin of the old Saxon race” | 
was loudly cheered by the yeomanry present, and when he arrived | 


at that point of his address, where he remarked, that although his || 


Dickens || 
| ° . 
republican America ! I assure you, with sincerity, that there is not 
a foreigner in the country who commands a greater degree of public | 


| coldness and severity of the climate. 
| little fingers benumbed with cold, and crying with vexation at his 
| disappoimtment. 


| red squirrel gnawing the top of a pine bur 


| crying 
j * 
If your mother asks you what is the matter, you must not answer 


Western continent, yet that there had been a time when his ances- 


tors and the ancestors of those who heard him had toiled in the || with the curse of the Manito. ‘The others passed ‘the night, and 


they conversed on different subjects. The Manito told the Fisher 
|| that he would accomplish his object, but that it would probably cost 
|| him his life. He gave them his advice, directed them how to ae 
|| and described a certain road which they must follow, and they would 
| thereby be led to the place of action. . 
|| ‘They set off in the morning, and met their friend, the Otter 
| shivering with cold ; but Ojeeg had taken care to bring along some 
of the meat that had been given him, which he presented to his 
| friend. ‘They pursued their way, and travelled twenty davs more 
| before they got to the place which the Manito had told them oj 
It was a most lofty mountain. They rested on its highest peak to 
fill their pipes and refresh themselves. Before smoking, they made 
the customary ceremony, pointing to the heavens, the four winds, 
|| the earth, and the zenith; in the meantime, speaking in a loud 
voice, addressed the Great Spirit, hoping that their object would be 
|| accomplished. They then commenced smoking. 
They gazed on the sky in silent admiration and astonishment, for 
} they were on so elevated a pomt, that it appeared to be only a shor 
} 


same cities and villages, cultivated adjacent fields, and worked to- 


gether to build up that great structure of civil polity, which had 
made England what England was—the applause was overwhelming 
and deafening, a great part of the audience rising and giving three 
hearty hurrahs. Well may we be proud of such a representative of 


attention and respect. Already is he familiarly spoken of as “ the 


| great man from America.” His speech at the agricultural dinner 
“So young, and so famous! what a pity he is married!” said a | was just what it ought to have been—brief, pertinent, hearty and 
| unadorned. 





INDIAN TALES AND LEGENDS. 


THE SUMMER-MAKER.* 





BY H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


‘Tere lived a celebrated hunter on the southern shores of Lake | 


Superiour, who was considered a Manito by some, for there was 
nothing but what he could accomplish. He lived off the path, in a 
wild, lonesome plain, with a wife whom he loved, and they were 
blessed with a son, who had attained his thirteenth year. The 
hunter’s name was Ojeeg, or the Fisher, which 1s the name of an 
expert, sprightly little animal common to the region. He was so 


| successful in the chase, that he seldom returned without bringing | 
his wife and son a plentiful supply of venison, or other dainties of | 


| the woods. 


As hunting formed his constant occupation, his son 
began early to emulate his father in the same employment, and 


|} would take his bow and arrows, and exert his skill in trying to kill 


birds and squirrels. The greatest impediment he met with, was the 
He often returned home, his 
Days, and months, and years passed away, but 
still the same perpetual depth of snow was seen, covering all the 
country as with a white cloak 

One day, after a fruitless trial of his forest skill, the little boy 
was returning homeward with a heavy heart, when he saw a small 
He had approached 
within a proper distance to shoot, when the squirrel sat up on his 


| hind legs and thus addressed him : 


“My grandchild, put up your arrows, and listen to what I have to 
tell you.” The boy complied rather reluctantly, when the squirrel 


; | continued ; “ My son, [I see you pass frequently, with your fingers 
Be not to loss of thy true self-beguiled ; i] : : é - 


benumbed with cold, and crying with vexation for not having killed 
any birds. Now, if vou will follow my advice, we will see if you 
cannot accomplish your wishes. If you will strictly pursue my ad- 
vice, we will have perpetual summer, and you will then have the 
pleasure of killing as many birds as you please ; and I will also 
have something to eat, as | am now on the point of starvation 

“ Listen to me. As soon as you get home you must commence 
You must throw away your bow and arrows in discontent 


her, but continue erying and sobbing. If she offers you anything 
to eat, you must push it away with apparent discontent, and con- 
tinue crying. In the evening, when your father returns from hunt- 
ing, he will inquire of your mother what is the matter with you. 


She will answer that you came home crying, and would not so | 


much as mention the cause to her. All this while you must not 
leave off sobbing. At last your father will say, * My son, why is 
this unnecessary grief? ‘Tell me the cause. 
spirit, and that nothing is impossible for me to perform.” You 
must then answer him, and say that you are sorry to see the snow 
continually on the ground, and ask him if he could not cause it to 
melt, so that we might have perpetual summer. Say it in a sup- 
plicating way, and tell him this is the cause of your grief. Your 
father will reply, ‘ It is very hard to accomplish your request, but 
for your sake, and for my love for you, I will use my utmost endea- 
He will tell you to be still, and cease crying. He will try 
You must then be quiet, 


vours.’ 
to bring summer with all its loveliness. 
and eat that which is set before you.” ; 

The squirrel ceased. The boy promised obedience to his advice, 
and departed 


the squirrel 

Ojeeg told him that it was a great undertaking. He must first 
make a feast, and invite some of his friends to accompany him on a 
journey. Next day he had a bear roasted whole 
heen mvited to the feast came punctually to the appointment 
There were the Otter, Beaver, Lynx, Badger, and Wolverme 
After the feast, they arranged it among themselves to set out on 
the contemplated journey in three days. When the time arrived, 
the Fisher took leave of his wife and son, as he foresaw it was for 
the last time. He and his companions travelled in company day 
atter day, meeting with nothing but the ordinary incidents. On the 
twentieth day they arrived at the foot of a high mountain, where 
they saw the tracks of some person who had recently killed an 
animal, which they knew by the blood that marked the wav 
Fisher told his friends that they ought to follow the track, and see 
Wf they could not procure something to eat. They followed it for 
some time; at lust they arrived at a lodge, which hed been hidden 
from their view by a hollow m the mountam. Ojyeeg told his 
friends to be very sedate, and not to langh on any account. The 
first object that they saw was a man standing at the doo of the 
lodge, but of so deformed a shape that they could not possibly make 
out who or what sort of aman it could be. His head was enor- 
mously large; he had such a queer set of teeth, and no arms 
They wondered how he could kill animals 
soon revealed. He was a great Manito. He invited them to pass 
the night, to which they consented 

He botled his meat in a hollow vessel made of wood, and took it 
out of this singular kettle in some way unknown to his guests. He 
carefully gave each their portion to eat, but made so many odd 
movements that the Otter could not rafram from laughing, for he 
is the only one who is spoken of as a jester. The Manito looked 


at him with a ternble look, and then made a spring at him, and got || 





I] 
* There is a group of stars in the Northern hemisphere which the Odjib- 1 


was call Ojeeg Annung. or the Fisher Stars. It ts believed to be identical 
with the group of the Plough. They relate the following tale respecting it 


same box, reminded me of Miss Ayres, of the National, only she is || ancestors for several generations lay buried beneath the soil of the | on him to smother him, for that was his mode of 


You know | am a) 


When he reached home, he did as he had been in- | 
structed, and all was exactly fultilled, as it had been predicted by |; 


All who had | 


The || 


But the secret was | 


killing animals 
|| But the Otter, when he felt him on his neck, slipped his head back 


| 


|| and made for the door, which he passed in safety ; but went out 


distance above their heads. After they had finished smoking, they 
prepared themselves. Ojeeg told the Otter to make the first at. 
tempt to try to make a hole m the sky. He consented with a grin, 
He made a leap, but fell down the hill stunned with the force of hy 
|| fall; and the snow being moist, and falling on his back, he shd 
|} with velocity down the side of the mountain. When he found 
|| himself at the bottom, he thought to himself, it is the last tine | 
|| make such another jump, so I will make the best of my way home 
|| Then it was the turn of the Beaver, who made the attempt, but 
fell down senseless ; then of the Lynx and Badger, who had mw 
better success. 
| * Now,” says the Fisher to the Wolverine, “ try your skill: 
| your ancestors were celebrated for their activity, hardihood, and 
| perseverance, and I depend on you for success. Now make the at- 
tempt.” He did so, but also without success. He leaped the 

second time, but now they could see that the sky was giving way 
|, to their repeated attempts. Mustering strength, he made the thin 
|| leap, and went in. The Fisher nimbly followed him. 

‘They found themselves in a beautiful plain, extending as far as 
the eye could reach, covered with flowers of a thousand different 
hues and fragrance. Here and there were clusters of tall, shady 
trees, separated by innumerable streams of the purest water, whic? 
|| wound around their courses under the cooling shades, and filled the 
plain with countless beautiful lakes, whose banks and bosom were 
covered with water-fowl, basking and sporting in the sun. The 
|| trees were alive with birds of different plumage, warbling ther 

, sweet notes, and delighted with perpetual spring 

| The Fisher and his friend beheld very long lodges, and the celes 
tial inhabitants amusing themselves at a distance. Words cannot 
express the beauty and charms of the place. The lodges wer 
empty ,of inhabitants, but they saw them lined with cages of 
ditlerent sizes, filled with birds and fowls of different plumag: 
Ojeeg thought of his son, and immediately commenced cutting open 
the mocucks and letting out the birds, who gescended in whole 
flocks through the openmg which they had made. ‘The warm ar 
of those regions also rushed down through the opening, and spread 
its genial influence over the north. 

When the celestial inhabitants saw the birds let loose, and the 
warm gales descending, they raised a shout like thunder, and ran for 
their lodgings. But it was too late. Spring, summer, and autumn 
had gone ; even perpetual summer had almost all gone; but they 
separated it with a blow, and only a part descended ; but the ends 
were so mangled, that, wherever it prevails among the other inbe 
bitants, it is always sickly 

When the Wolverine heard the noise, he made for the opening 
and safely descended. Not so the fisher. Anxious to fulfil the son's 
wishes, he continued to break open the mocucks. He was, at las, 
obliged to run also, but the opening was now closed by the mh 
bitants. He ran with all his might over the plains of heaven, and, 
it would appear, took a northerly direction. He saw his pursuers 
close that he had to climb the first large tree he could come to. Thev 
commenced shooting at him with their arrows, but without effect, 

| for all his body was invulnerable except the space of about an ine: 
near the tip of his tail. At last one of the arrows hit the spot, 
he had in this chase assumed the shape of the Fisher after whom be 
was named ; 

He looked down from the tree, and saw some among his assailant 
with the totems (family arms, or armorial marks) of his ancestor 
He claimed relationship, and told them to desist, which they only 
did at the approach of mght. He then came down to try and find a 
opening in the celestial plain, by which he might descend to th 
earth. But he could find none At last, becoming faint from the 
loss of blood from the wound on his tail, he laid himself down 
wards the north of the plain, and, stretching out his limbs, said, “ 
have fulfilled my promise to my son, though it has cost me my lif 
but I die satisfied in the idea that | have done so much good, ' 
only for him, but for my fellow-beings. Hereafter IT will be a su 
to the inhabitants below for ages to come, who will venerate m’ 
name for having sucteeded in procuring the varying seasons Ther 
will now have from eight to ten moons without snow.” 

He was found dead next morning, but they left him as they f 
him, with the arrow sticking in his tail, as can be plainly seen, # 
this time, in the heavens 


| 


| 
| 
| 





yur 


ON A STATUE OF CUPID 

Of all the deities that shed 

On earth their influence from above, 
So much has never vet been said, 

Both good and evil, as of Love 
Yet, for whatever joy we bless, 

Or for whatever pain we flout him, 
}lis is the worst rt sed 

Who knows not what to say about him 





OLD aGE 


Age is the heaviest burden man can bear, 
Compound of disappomtment, pain, and care , 
For when the mind’s experience comes at length, 
It comes to mourn the body's loss of strength ; 
Res.gn'd to ignorance all our better days, 
Knowledge just rpens when the man decays : 
One ray of light the closing eye receives, 

i And wisdom only takes what folly leaves. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


The Picturesque Pocket Companion, and Visiter’s Guide through Mount | 
Auburn: illustrated with upwards of sixty engravings on wood. Boston: 


Ous, Broaders and Co, Pp. 252 
Ir 1s little more than seven years since Mount Auburn was ap- 





propriated to the purpose of a cemetery, and already are the in- 
mates so numerous, that a “Guide” through its monuments has 
been deemed necessary. A city of the dead has silently risen, 
soon, alas! to be more popuious than the city of the living in its 
We have looked through this neat little volume with 


The editor has executed his task with good taste 


vicinity. 
much interest 
and ability, and the engravings, on wood, are creditable to the ar- 
ust, Mr. Devereaux We perceive that some irreverent seribbler— 
who corresponds for a Philadelphia paper—has been scoffing at the 
plan of this cemetery, as aristocratic and exclusive. Will it be be- 
lieved that there exists a creature so polluted with the vulgar and 
venomous jealousies of Jacobinism, as to invade the sanctuary of 
the dead, and spill the vile slaver of his envy and spleen over the 
narrow cells of the unconscious sleepers, because, forsooth, the 
frail memorials which atiection may have reared, are of a character 
to gratify that taste for the beautiful implanted in our natures! 
Does the wretched malcontent grudge the unconscious dust the 
pale marble that marks the spot of its repose’? The principle 
which leads us to commemorate and beautify the last resting-place 
of relatives and friends, is a noble and generous impulse. 
It is assimilated with a 


It ap- 
peals to the best feelings of our nat ire. 
reverence for all that is good and g ‘eat—with all those thoughts 
which lift us from the brute’s level, aid intimate eternity to man 
In what contrast with the querulous ¢ rpings of a fleering and gro- 
yelling spirit, are the beautiful and ele ating reflections of Addison, 
drawn from a similar subject :—‘* Whe 1 I look upon the tombs of 
the great, every emotion of envy dies n me; when i read the epi- 
taphs of the beautiful, every inordinat desire goes out; when I 
meet with the grief of parents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts 
with compassion; when I see the tombs of the parents themselves, 
| consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow; when I see kings lying by those who deposed them, when 
I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men that divi- 
ded the world with their contests and disputes, I retlect with sor- 
row and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and de- 
bates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs, 
of some that died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I 
consider that great day when we shall! all of us be contemporaries, 


and make our appearance together 


Algic Researches, comprising inquiries respecting the mental characteris- 
ties of the North American Indians. First series. Indian Tales and Le- 
gends. Intwo volumes. By Henry Rowe Schooicratt. New-York: HMar- 
per and Brothers. 

The author of this remarkable work has long been favourably 
known to the public by his journal of travels to the sources of the 
Mississippi, and his researches among the more unexplored regions 
f the west. The novel term A/ere Mr 
the words Alleghany and Atlantic; and he applies it in a generic 
} 


no, 


Schoolcraft derives from 


sense to all that family of aboriginal tribes, w about the year 
1600, were found spread out, with local exceptions, along the At- 
lantic, between Pamlico Sound and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, ex- 
tending north-west to the Mississippi of Hudson's Bay, and west to 
the Mississippi The exceptions embrace the Yamassees and Ca- 
tawbas, on the coast, and the Tuscaroras, Iroquois, Wyandots, and 
Winnebagoes, and a part of the Sioux, in the interiour, all of whom 
appear to have been intruders within the circle, and three of which, 
namely, the ‘Tuscaroras, Iroquois, and Wyandots, speak dialects 
of a generic language, denominated by our author the Osfic, from 
the Algie oshtegwon, a head. It will be found, from these legends, 
that the Indian mythology is quite rich and poetical ; and that ther 
We 
have already presented to the readers of the Mirror several specimens 
We trust that Mr. Schooleraft will be 


encouraged to pursue his labours in this new and untrodden field 


san almost Arabian lmaginativeness m their conceptions 


feb 


vese entertaming volumes 





Ear! Rupert, and other Tales and Poems. By James Nack. With a memoir 
of the author, by P. M. Wetmore New-York: George Adlard. Pp. 200 
The readers of the Mirror must be too well acquainted with the 

merits of this volume to require from us any more than an announce- 

ment of its publication. Nack is unquestionably a man of genius, 
and his works form one of the rarest psychological curiosities in the 


lustory of literature. Mr. Wetmore, in his prefatory memoir, has 


tultilled his delicate duty with fidelity and address, and contributed 
an 








h leaf to the biography of the day. We trust that this extra- 


ardinary work will be appreciated by the public 
Rv J. P. Robertson, author of Letters on Para 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard 


Solomon Seesaw ay. In 


two volurnes 





R } r ] t! ? 
Regarded as a first essay in nove l-writing, this work d splays a 
The 


—a mixture ol 


more than ordinary degree of talent and skill incidents ar 


8 compound of the farcical and the melo-dramatic 








n, frolic, love treachery, and murder. There are thousands of 
works, by native authors, in manuscript, which are far better de- 
“ving of publication 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature and Art. Published mont! by E. 





1 tte 


and Co., Philadeiphia, and G. & C. Carvili and Co., New-S 
To those of our readers who may be unacquainted with this 
work, we would state that it contains the cream of the Britssh ma- 
eazines and reviews, and that it ts issued in a compendious and eco- 
nomical style, affording an immense «mount of reading matter at a 
faeap rate. All the productions of Charles Dickens—the best 
‘“ungs of Theodore Hook, Aimsworth, Marryatt, Mrs. Norton, and | 
other popular periodical writers, regularly make their appearance 
a the Museum. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
| We have received froma London correspondent a promise of a full description 
of the Macready dinner, and also of the great tournament at Eglintoun 
Castle.—From the Messrs. Harpers we have recewed a copy of Murray's 
Travels in North America, It shall be noticed in our next. Mr. Murray 
| wretes like a gentleman, and a person of liberality and good sense.—* An 
Inquirer” ts informed that Mr. Spring ts the author of the original novel of 
* Gtefar al Barmeka.” It was dramatized by Mrs. Medina Hamblin —** Ru- 
minations in an Omnibus” are clever, but marred by their personaltives.— 
The long critique upon * Marsh's Poems” is, we think, a little too unfriendly 
The elaborate parallel, which the reviewer undertakes to institute between 
Marsh and Sheliey appears to us at once unfair and unphilosephical. Both 
We consider Marsh much the more moral of 


poets have their eccentricities 
the two. So far from his being an admirer and imitator of Carlyle, we do not 
belreve that he has ever read a line of * Sartor Resartus.”"—We have Acard 
nothing of the new paper to which * S.K." alludes. Indeed, we are so over- 
run with ephemeral periodicals, that we do not pretend to keep any account of 
them. We do not believe a word of * Y's.” story of a quarrel between Charles 
Kean and Forrest.— We respectfully decline the communications of ** Rocka 
way,” RX,” * Texas,” and“ X. P."—Our Havana friend is assured that 
copies of the Mirror are sent by every vessel. If not received the fault is not 
here.— We are indebted to the ** Southern Rose” for the wsteresting transla 
tron from the French of Madame 1) Aubrantes 
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A word or two about ourselves. —A friend, who writes us from 
London, remarks, in the course of his letter—* By the wav, how 
flourishes the Mirror? I find it regularly on file here at the Gar- 
rick and other principal clubs, and from the thumb-marks and dog's 
ears with which it is distinguished, I should judge that it was pretty 
thoroughly read.” To our correspondent's friendly inquiry, we 
may reply, that the Mirror flourishes ike a young oak-tree. It is 
rooted broadly and deeply in the good-will and affections of a vast 
portion of the intelligent people of the Union, and it must be some 
The 


crease of our circulation for the last six years has been steady and 


thing of a hurricane that can shake it to its foundations 


sure—a slight winnowing in our list bemg always succeeded by 
Notwithstanding the temporary erbar 


rassments of trade, which always affect, im a greater or less degree, 


overwhelming additions 


the periodical business, the Mirror has experienced a constant in- 
Maine to 
Louisiana, our subscribers adhere to us through storm and through 


crease of its liberal and extensive circulation. From 
The history of periodicals 
“ They 


Our journal, so far as its success is concerned, 


sunshine—through good times and bad 
does not often exhibit this marked peculiarity flouris!, 
and they fade.” 
(and what better test of merit would you have?) “blossoms im 
perpetual youth." We need not assure the public, that our efforts 


shall be unceasing to repay their confidence 


—It is stated that Carlyle, author of the 
* History of the 


A distinguished risiter 
“Life of Schiller,” 


Revolution,” and other well-known works, is expected in this 
I 


“Sartor Resartus,” French 
country in the course of a few months, where he will give a course 


of lectures upon * matters and things in general.” Carlyle is, un- 
doubtedly, a man of gemius, and, in his earlier prose writings, 


showed himself master of a pure English style; but he now seems 


te employ language for the purpose of concealing his thoughts 


His style has all the mysticism and obscurity of the responses of 
the ancient oracles, and quite as much humbug withal 
latanism may be very delightful to a few of his transcendent and 
imaginative admirers, but it wil always be laughted at and despised 
by the judicious and intelligent. It is, im trath, thoroughly pitiable 
and contemptible: the more so that it is employed by a man of 


real talent and extensive acquirements 


Pillars of the Exchange.—These immense columns, eighteen in 
number, are nearly all completed at the quarries in Quincy. ‘They 
are the largest ever obtaimed from them—weighing severally about 
thirty-three tons. ‘They are fluted and finished in a most perfect 
manner. Nothing can surpass the beauty of the carved capitals 
The work is said to be equal to chiselled marble. ‘The cost of a 
single pillar was four thousand dollars. ‘The estrmated expense of 
the Exchange is one million and a half The pillars of the Girard 
College in Philadelphia, which are of marble, cost each ten thou- 
sand dollars. They are about sixty feet high and the diameter of 


their base about ten feet 


Theatrical —The 
eclat under the auspices of Forrest 


great 


National has opened the season with g 


Durmg the recess, the interiour 


of the theatre has undergone many alterations and improvements 


In- | 


Thos char- | 


on ' 
The boxes have been newly covered, and the panels beautrfully 


t rele 


painted, so as to give a hight, graceful appearance to the dress ¢ 





Forrest's engagement has been quite a successful one. It 1s to be 
unmediately succeeded by Charles Kean’s, who is said to have riser 


! ‘ 
sa8) 


wonderfully in his profession since his visit to this country 
His Hamlet and Sir Edward Mortimer 
At the 


decided favour. Sh 


are, we beheve, his chef 
deurres Park, Miss Maywood has been received with 
beautiful, and her performances in 


* Hunchback’” 


The season has commenced prosperously at 


is quite 





and the show a remarka- 


* Fazio,” the “ Stranger,” 
ble degree of talent 
this theatre. —The Berery has been doimg marvels with its new 
show piece, * Giafar al Barmeki.”’ which has drawn full houses, 
night after night. The dramatic part of it 1s not very impressive, 
but the music, scenery, costumes and ballet are wel! arranged, and 
attractive. A succession of Novelties is im active preparation at 


this establishment. ‘The eflicient services of Mr. Barry, the acting 


manager, have tended much to increase the success of us opera- || this season as well at the Park as the National theatres 


tions. He has proved invaluable to Mr Hamblin 


grime, the 


| 


} 


Mr. Price has engaged much talent for the Park. A brief account 
of a few of the most conspicuous, extracted from the letter of an 
English correspondent, may be interesting to our theatrical readers 
Mrs. Martyn (late Miss Inverarity) made her first appearance on 
in the season of 1831 and ‘32, 


She succeeded Mrs Wood, 


the stage at Covent Garden Theatre, 


as Cinderella, with immense success 
afterwards sang 


Judah,” 


she quitted 


who had made a sensation in the character She 


in Spohr’s Opera of *Azor and Zemira,” the * Maid of 
with Mr. Martyn, 


last season, when she performed 


* Gustavus,” ete. On her marriage 


London, but re-appeared there 


*Ninetta,” in La Gazza Ladra. She is a tall, handsome woman, 
and possesses a soprano voice of great compass—the tone brilliant 
and full She received her musical education under an able master, 


Mr. W 
Mr. Martyn is a profound musician 


Murray, of Edinburg 


His compositions are origi- 


nal, striking and various. Hts voice is a low baritone, and his style 


more ada} ted to the é ‘fio school than the sentimental; vet he oc- 





casionally attenipts the latter We remember score tum enact 
Captain Ankastrom, in * Gustavus,” with marked success 

Miss Po« ke \ host of the most ple ising reminiscences array 
themselves before us at mention of this voung lady's name We 
recollect seeing her when she was scarcely three feet high, 


dandy suit, and lisping, in song— 


HInulive 
} 


bachelors” 


strutting about in a d 
* Smart, smart, smart young in a Drury Lane panto- 
‘Four Mow 


the pranoforte, in the then popular 


mime, to a nivhtly encore Anon she appeared as the 
brays,” i 


ballad of * Meet me 


accon nving herself on 


and a vanety of other 


by m ight alone,” 





parts we have not space to enumerate But we must not forget 
the high rank she assumed, and retamed, as Prmce Arthur, and 
Albert, in Wilham Tell se characters she enacted with a pa 
thes and thoughtfulness that took the Londoners by storm. At 
that time she became attached to Covent Garden, and was Mr 
I arley’s pet hero m the | « for several years Latterly she 
has made the most rapid strides in voealiz ition, and has attained a 
popularity almost unc j illed in on so young, (boing but cighteen.) 
Her vowe is a contralto, of exceeding meh quality and roundness 
ol tone; vet with an ext sion ol comp s rarely found combined 
Her style of singing ts remarkable for its purity of intonation and 
chasteness of feeling, relving for its effects more on its natural pa 
thos than on a redundancy of ornate emlx shments, as all whe 
have listened to her exquisite singing “* Wo, ping oid Stairs,” can 
testify In person she is well formed, about Vestrns's height Hler 
features are fall of eX pression and mtelligence, though not stret!s 
beautiful. Her correctness in study is remarkable, and her voice, 
in speaking, is music itsell 

Madame | Ciiubileris a first-rate danseuse, petite im figure, 
with a lively, arch and intell al face—she charms by a wintung 
and naire manner, periectly mresistible ler pantomime action 
speaks at once the expression of the passion meant to be portrayed 
This 1s conspicuous in ber * Fenella” in Massamello, her “* Baya 
dere,” * Amma,” * Folie Danes nd 1 host of other parts She held 
a high rank at the Italian Opera-Ho when Mademoiselle Proche 
Her stvle is more of the Elsler school than the Taghoni—discover 
ing a wonderful rap lity m exeecutmy her pirouettes and a distinet- 
ness of step, keeping exquisite time to the music; and a pertect 
knowledye of the truc prune ple sof her art form the characteristic 
features of her excellence, a perfection not undervalued nor over 
looked by Sienor Giuliler, who, then attached to the Ital an Opera, 
bec ame affiancedtoM rdemo elle Pro ie, ind some sit orseven vears 


age made her Madame Giubiler d thos leads us to remember under 
what variety of characters we have been delighted with this gontle 
man’s singing and acting, both on the Trahan and English stave 
At the former we w 1 his Podesta,“ La Gazza Ladra,” on 


mediately after Lablacke 


His Baron, 


Ihis Don Basile is his best yn rlormance 


m * Cinderella,” however, is unapproachable ; and in 





Figaro and Podesta he is excell nor are lus serious efforts les 
effective you will admire his Mose- Vowntalhan; Ghoat, im “ Don 

wanm;” D Chiff rd, in “Fa Rosamond,” and Pizarre, in 
“Fideho.” This opera is, as you know, the mnmortal Beethoven's 


i, | understand, ts to be Park 
n of this talentede rps of voc tlists to a New-York 
!] be as follows: Mrs. Martyn, a 
) Miss Poole, Varecliac, Mr. Marty: 


heroic wile.) 
as the imprisoned husband, and Giubilei 


chef daurre, whi produced at the 
for the introduct: 
The east w 


aud once s lidelio 
’ 


(the as , as Roeco, 
(the jatler,) Mr. Many 
ws Pizarro, (ih Itis 


full 


overnour.) ‘This part he has made his own 


of difficulues, and requires the powers of a finished artist to 


] ] a 


sustain, as much of the « ep and aflecting mtcrest of this power 
fully written opera depends upon it; but Ghubilei’s fine person 
ind expressive face, good action and manly be aring, pre-enunently fit 


hum for this character, whilst his voice. a basso of great« om pass and 
! a ul 
We need but say that his musical ed 
ginal Fis imo, 
“Fidel 


power, ts flexible with cultivated with an ardour rarely excelled 


cation was tinished by Pelle 


and the first mstructor of his time 


great ¢ 


This opera ( o) was o wily sustamed in English by Mah- 


bran, and well we remember its thrilling and soul-subduing effects 
inher hands. Mrs. Martyn’s voice ts particularly well suited to give 
the high and difficult music of her character with effect. The tenor 
does not appear until t third aet, and then commences upon a 
task most trying to a novies in claborate and profound compos! 
ron Of the highes: ler We seareely know enough of Mr. Man- 
vors, to pudg v farh : nupetent to contend with s ch muse 
He wm, however, a ch © and pl ming singer, much admired by the 


| 


} 


London audiences, upon whom ! 


derl Brenner, int 


entire suc 


ve nade a deep unpression as An- 
W 


You will have @ rare combination of operatic talent 


popular opera of * Anailie doubt not his 
coss 


The prin 


|| cipal musical talent of England will soon be transferred to America 
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ANDANTE CON VARIAZIONE. 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED TO JOHN CRAMER, BY THE LATE DANIEL SCHLESINGER. 


We give below the Tema, and one Variation, No. VII. ; the other, to which reference is made in our to-day’s biographical notice, shall be furnished in next Saturday's Mirror. 


TEMA—ANDANTE. 
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MINORE. La 2nda volta pp. 


Variation. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tux following amusing parody was written for a recent school 
celebration in Boston, by William Hayden, of that city, one of the 
best poets and most brilliant wits of the age: 


1 REMEMBER. 


J remember—I remember— 
The days when I was young— 
And those who tried to teach me then 
‘To speak my mother tongue— 
The ancient, smokey, raftered room, 
Where gathered girls and boys— 
I think our parents sent us there 
To td them of our noise. 


I remember the old Mistress, 
Who taught me A. B.C., 

And, when I couldn't say it right, 
Who took me o'er her knee— 

The boys who were my mates at school ; 
And all our little plays ;— 

And what a length of time it seemed, 
Between the holidays. 


I remember Sawney Bigelow, 
Who tried to make me speak 
A little broken Latin—and 
A smattering of Greek ;— 

It would have puzzled any one, 
In learned lore more rich, 
When we recited either tongue, 

To tell you which was which. 


I remember Masier Snelling— 
I never can forget, 

He made me write and cipher too;— =~ 
That man is living yet :— 

I remember the old cowskin well, 
Which filled us all with fear— 

I never liked the thing—and hope 
He has not brought it here. 


I remember how impatient 
We boys were of the rules— 

We longed to grow to man’s estate, 
And shake off all the schools— 

I since have found those wishes vain ;— 
And, oh! ‘tis little joy, 

To find I know less Latin now, 
Than when I was a boy. 





i 
' 


| the phrase “ I throw you away.” 


_ 


. . . a 
Freaks or we-t tH.—The wealth which now exists in Amster 
dam falls much short 1 what it was previous to the French revolu- | 


tion, or during the period of Dutch commercial pre-eminence. It is 


not long since strangers, in visitng Amsterdam, were shown the, 


spacious house of a merchant, who, after having lavished much on 
furniture and paintings, actually caused the floor of one of his 
apartments to be laid with Spanish dollars, set on edge. Another 
gentleman in Holland determined to make a pavement before his 
residence of large massive plates of silver, and to surround it with 
an ornamental chain of the same costly material. Before carrying 
his plan into effect, it behoved him to obtain the sanction of the au- 
thorities. These worthies, however, void of sympathy, set their 
face against a proposition which might have compelled them to in- 
crease the strength of the town guard. Enraged at their non-com- 
pliance, Moses determined to punish them. He ordered his dwell- 
ing, situated in the principal street, immediately to be pulled down, 
and on its site erected the one now standing. It is literally covered 
with diabolical figures, amounting, it is said, to three hundred and 
fifty 

JouN ANDERSON, My JO, Joun.—A London paper has the addi- 
tional stanzas to * John Anderson, my jo.” The exquisite tone 
of unalterable affection which pervades these lines, and the uncon- 
sciousness of time's progress which that purity of love engenders, 
could never have been more simply or more touchingly expressed 


John Anderson, my jo, John, 
They say ‘tis forty year 

Since I ca‘d you my jo, John, 
Since you ca’d me your dear : 

I'm sure it cannot be, John, 
Nor near sae long ago ; 

It's but a honeymoon at maist, 
John Anderson, my jo. 


Cativorntan Potycamy.—These people have their marriages, 
| but they consist of no other ceremony than the consent of the par- 
ties, and they are only binding till they disagree or choose to part. 
They have no other mode of cancellmg a marriage than by using 
It is nevertheless true that we 
, found many couples, both young and old, who lived in great unity 
and peace, esteeming their children, and their children them 
Parentage or relationship forms no obstacle to their intermarriages 
It is very common for the wife to urge her husband to marry her 
sisters, and even their mother; and the common custom is, whena 
man first marries, that he takes the whole of the sisters for wives 
| These many wives of one husband live without jealousies or dis- 
putes, each looking on the whole of the children as if they were 

their own, and the whole living in one house. 
Cuiwesk Lasour —An American traveller through China, in 


writing of the manners and customs of the country, states, in order 


to show how small a remuneration these people are willing to ac- 
cept for their labour, that the washerwomen will wash for the whole 


Garrick AND THE poctor.—Dr. Thompson, who was a cele- | ship's company for one dollar each, be their stay one month or six 


brated physician in his day, was remarkable for two things—viz. 
the slovenliness of his person, and his dislike to muffins, which he 
always reprobated as being very unwholesome. On his breakfasting 
one morning at Lord Melcomb’s, when Garrick was present, a plate 
of muffins being introduced, the doctor grew outrageous, and vehe- 
mently exclaimed, “* Take away the muffins!” “ No, no,” said 
Garrick, seizing the plate, and looking significantly at the doctor, 
“ take away the ragamouffins !" 

A neavy peater.—* Has Mr. Breed got any cedar shingles in 
his wharf” inquired a little urchin at the counting-room door. 
“ Yes, he has.” “* Well, I want to get two cents worth, to make 
a sled.” 

THE FRENCH PEASANT. 
When things are done and past recalling, 
'Tis folly then to fret and ery, 
Prop up a rotten house that’s falling, 
But when it’s down e’en let it hie. 

Jersxy city rerry-noat.—The ferry-boat belonging, we pre- 
sume, to the Philadelphia railroad company, which crosses the Hud- 
son river to Jersey city, is a disgrace to the line. 

Use.xss ORNAMENTS.—Ilt is a vulgar taste that delights in the , 
display of breast-pins, neck-chains and finger-rings. 


months, and receive what broken victuals the cook chooses to give 
them. If you give them twenty pieces to wash, and be they ever 
so dirty, they never complain. When the ship is ready for sea, 
they make a present to every man they have washed for, of a jar 
of sweetmeats of some kind, which many have given a dollar for 
alone 

Fivency or speecu.—Dean Swift savs the common fluency of 
speech, in most men and most women, is owing to a scarcity of 
matter and scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of lanquage 
and hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate 
upon the choice of both; whereas common speakers have only one 


| set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in, and these are 


always ready at the mouth; so people come faster out of church 
when it is almost empty than when a crowd is at the door 

A surprise. —An amusing circumstance occurred lately at the 
Zoological Gardens. As one of the keepers was amusing a child 
with a ride on the back of a young elephant, a lady, who was a 


’ looker-on, was suddenly taken up by the larger elephant, and lifted 


in the air; but her screams caused the animal to let her down very 
gently, with no other injury than the soiling of her dress and a little 
alarm 

Arrectionate.—A Connecticut Jonathan, in taking a walk with 


|, his dearest, came to a toll-bridge, when he honestly said, after pay- 


akaToca sperincs.—The hotels at Saratoga Springs will be | ing his toll, (which was one cent)—" Come, Suke, you must pay 
kopt open until the first of October. 


|, your own toll, for jist as like as not I shan’t have you arter all.” 


A cLever rust.—The following laughable trick was recent} 
played off, at a dinner in London, by a gentleman who could not 
get anv of the waiters to pay attention to what he said to them — 
He called one of the principal waiters to him, and asked hun if be 
knew Mr. T. Cooke. He replied in the atfirmative. * Go, and 
tell him that the Duke of Buccleuch will be happy to take wine 
with him,” said the wag. Away ranthe waiter to Mr. Cooke, w: 
was up to the joke in an instant, and rose and bowed respectfully 
to the * noble duke ; meantime the waiter informed his master 
and his fellow-servants that the dimner had been honoured by the 
presence of the great Scottish nobleman; the consequence was, 
that most of the waiters, and mine host too, crowded around his 
grace, (as they thought,) nor would any of them move from hs 
chair if they could avoid it. The joke did not end with the dinner 
but when the company took their departure, the moment his rac: 
was seen descending the stairs, half a dozen waiters began to en 
out to the porters, ** call the Duke of Buccleuch’s carriage.” Away 
ran the latter shouting about the streets, until his grace informed 
them that he would walk home ; but in order not to dishonour the 
title, he gave them a dowser, and then rode home in an omnibes 
for sixpence. 

Lecanizep suicipe.—In Marseilles, it seems, there was once a 
singular custom for the benefit of those who desired to leave the 
light of the sun behind them. The magistrates kept constantly | 
hand, and in their own charge, an efficacious poison for the use ol 
those who wished to take their own lives. Such persons were 
obliged to petition the senate, which consisted of six handred mem- 
bers, and set forth their grievances. ‘The senate then investivated 
the ills their flesh was heir to, and if there was any satisfactory 
cause for quitting life, they decreed permission, and gave out ti 
No one had a right to take his or her own lve 
What was the penalty of breaking te 





necessary poison 
without this permission, 
law, we are not told 

Epiroriat TeMeRrtry.—A western editor lately had the audacity 
to announce to his subscribers that he would not take in payment 
for his paper, cither woodchucks, dried apples, terrier puppies, toa, 
birch brooms, axe handles, wool, or vegetables. But his subscribers, 
with that sturdy independence which such people generally possess 
refused to pay him mm anything else, and he now says he 1s read) 
to take them at the market prices 

Fasnions rs. rorty.—Charles [. had his hair cut off on ac- 
count of a wound in his head, and the whole fashionable world, 
were without loss of time shorn of their locks. Charles VII 
donned a long coat to hide his crooked legs, and long coats became 
the rage. ¢ A monkey had his tail cut off by a trap, but he couldn’ 
come ut on the fox, though he told him it was the fashion 

Youne Lames.—Bulwer says, “ there is nearly always somethin 
of nature's own gentility in very young women, ¢ xcept when ther 
get together and fall a giggling.” 








TO ONE FAR AWAY.——BY JAMES ALDRICH. 


Swifter far than swallow’s flight, 
Homeward o'er the twilight lea, 

Swifter than the morning hght 
Flashing o'er the pathless sea, 

Dearest ! in the lonely night 
Mem'ry flies away to thee ! 


Stronger far than is desire, 

Firm as truth itself can be ; 
Deeper than earth’s central fire, 

Boundless as the circling sea ; 
Yet as mute as broken lyre, 

Is my love, dear wife, for thee ! 


Sweeter far than miser’s gain, 
Or than note of fame can be, 

Unto one who long im vain 
Treads the path of chivalry— 

Are my dreams, in which again 
My fond arms encircle thee ! 


a 





Published every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, neat to the corner 
Broacway. Terms, FIVE PoLLAaRs per annum, pavabie, mm all cases, 1) a& 
vance. Allletters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 


G. P. Scott ,Printer, corner of John and Cold-streets. 
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